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Collection Development, 
Collection Management, and 
Preservation 



Dan C. Hazen 



Preservation is one of the urgent issues of contemporary librarianship. Thus far 
relatively little has been written on decision making for preservation. Tkis article 
first delineates the types of decisions implied by preservation activity and then 
suggests structures and criteria for each. The consideration most relevant to 
decision-making structures appears to be the scale of activity, and criteria analogous 



X RESERVATION RANKS HIGH among librarianship's critical issues. 
The problem incorporates elements of scope and magnitude, cost, psy- 
chology, logistics, technology, organization, ethics, philosophy, and ad- 
ministration. 1 This essay will examine the relationships among collec- 
tion development, collection management, and preservation. By 
focusing on decisions, we will attempt to join a better understanding of 
the implications of different kinds of preservation activity with possible 
structures for the decisions relevant to each. 

First, though, we must clarify whether conservation should in any way 
be linked to collection development or collection management. Much of 
the preservation literature is couched in the highly technical idioms of 
physical stress and tolerances, and chemical and photochemical reac- 
tions. The vocabulary is replete with terms like pH levels, molecular degra- 
dation, photochemical sensitivity ranges, acid hydrolysis, and gas-phase deacidjica- 
tion. Taken at face value, this literature suggests that preservation is 
property — and uniquely -the bailiwick of chemists, physicists, and like- 
minded scientists and technicians. 

Conversely, and given the immense costs of preservation, one might 
argue that the whole matter should lie with those who define general 
library policy and then allocate resources to implement it. This inclina- 
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tion would be reinforced by the announced intention of the Research 
Libraries Group and other consortia to address preservation as a pri- 
mary concern. Only the highest administrators can purport to speak with 
authority on an entire system's preservation policies and commitments. 

By either of these interpretations, preservadon lies outside the prov- 
ince of both bibliographer and collection manager. Are there even initial 
grounds for associating these functions? In answering affirmatively, I 
propose to begin by probing a bit further into what preservation may 
entail. I will then outline a preservation model, first in terms of the 
activities involved and subsequently with reference to the factors affect- 
ing decisions. The result should join a closer understanding of how 
collection development, collection management, and conservation actu- 
ally occur with a better appreciation of the connections among them, and 
observations on how we might Increase the effectiveness of preservation 
decisions. 

The Nature of Preservation 

Preservation may be understood as subsuming three main kinds of 
activity. The first focuses on library environments and ways to make 
them more congenial to their contents. The second incorporates efforts 
to extend the physical life of documents through such means as deacidifi- 
cation, restoration, and binding. The third involves the transfer of intel- 
lectual or informational contents from one format or matrix to another. 

In none of these cases can preservation be a once -and- for- all activity: 
deterioration may be slowed, but permanence is impossible. Long-term 
preservation thus requires either a repetition of similar operations — 
periodic deacidification and rebinding, for instance — or a sequence of 
distinct activities — microfilming the decaying published transcription of 
a long-since disintegrated manuscript. 

Each of our three preservation categories encompasses numerous spe- 
cific activities. Environmental improvements may include temperature 
and humidity controls, filters to purify the air, screens and shields to 
minimize light damage, specialized maintenance procedures, and disas- 
ter plans. All these activities affect large masses of material and thereby 
short-circuit the need for choosing among individual preservation candi- 
dates. It is for this very reason that improved environmental controls are 
usually an immediate preservation option. Most of these activities also 
overlap with building maintenance. 

Preservation activities to extend the physical life of documents, our 
second broad category, may overlap with collection management. Col- 
lection management subsumes all operations affecting the maintenance 
and accessibility of materials after they are acquired. Most such opera- 
tions are applied on a mass basis. Circulation policies, binding practices, 
security measures, and storage criteria all tend to involve the application 
of standardized procedures to an entire system. 

Collection management policies, like environmental improvements, 
may only peripherally involve preservation. Circulation policies may 
serve as much to maximize the use of materials in high demand as to 
shield fragile volumes from unnecessary wear. Similarly, air condition- 
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ing and other environmental controls may be provided for employees 
and users, and only incidentally afford better conditions for books. 

Other activities to conserve physical documents center on individual 
items; as before, the importance of preservation may range from pre- 
dominant, to subsidiary, to merely incidental. The very act of acquiring 
a book may serve a preservation function in the sense of prolonging the 
life of the physical entity. The subsequent in-house processing sequence 
from binding through shelving, to deacidiflcation and restoration, im- 
plies a shifting reliance on technical skills and exotic equipment and a 
parallel reduction in scale from mass processes to individualized opera- 
tions. The activities resulting in the preservation of physical entities or 
artifacts involve variations in scope and complexity, as well as in primary 
motivations. 

Preservation may, alternatively, center on changed physical formats, 
in which information is transferred from one matrix to another. The 
prototype for such transfers may lie in the copyists of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. The more recent vogue of published transcriptions of 
manuscript materials, facsimile editions, and reprints has reflected the 
greater reproductive capacity engendered by technological change. Mi- 
crofilming is now probably the most intensively utilized technique for 
transferring written information from one medium to another. Micro- 
filming also provides a marvelous example of preservation's variable 
significance in cross-media translations. 

Microfilming may serve an explicit preservation function, as in the 
Library of Congress 3 Preservation Microfilming Program or any num- 
ber of similar efforts. At the opposite extreme,' COM catalogs and in- 
process lists respond to the publishing economies inherent in this throw- 
away format: film serves transience as well as permanence. Filming may 
also facilitate storage for newspapers and other bulky materials. Conser- 
vation is only incidental to many of these operations. As with microfilm, 
so with other procedures for translating information from one matrix to 
another: preservation is neither predictable nor consistent as a motivat- 
ing concern. 

It has been fairly easy to dis tinguish three basic categories of preserva- 
tion activity, but our attempts to delineate the corresponding library 
operations have only brought confusion. Overlaps with other library 
functions are both inevitable and ubiquitous, and they preclude unilat- 
eral preservation decisions, A few activities, such as binding, restora- 
tion, and repair, appear unique to preservation — but settling for such a 
limited definition would rule out some of our most promising approaches 
to the problem of disintegrating documents. In other words, our discus- 
sion has demonstrated some of the complexities of preservation, but has 
not yet led us to features immediately relevant to decision making. 

Considerations of scale, however, do suggest a significant difference 
between the kinds of preservation activity. Environmental controls and 
collection management policies involving binding, circulation, and the 
like all affect large masses of material. Restoration, deacidiflcation, and 
microfilming focus on single items. These and similar activities thus 
require special mechanisms and criteria for selecting appropriate docu- 
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merits. Much of the current interest in gas deacidification techniques 
derives from the prospect of applying them to many items at once and 
thereby bypassing a selection stage. 

Two distinct decision-making scenarios thus seem to emerge. One 
concerns policies that apply equally to all materials, and the other in- 
volves those whose implementation requires a choice among specific 
items. Once we have considered the respective decision-making struc- 
tures, we can look more closely at the criteria that affect the substance of 
decisions. 

The Two Types of Preservation Decisions 

Preservation decisions affecting masses of material involve collection 
management and environmental control. Organizational structures and 
staffs already exist, and much of the information upon which preserva- 
tion policy decisions would be based is already available. Preservation 
specialists should provide full and formal data on preservation costs and 
cost-effectiveness, for example, by reporting on the costs and benefits 
associated with properly shielded lights. Both decision making and im- 
plementation would nonetheless remain where they are. 

This kind of structure applies only to decisions that affect all materials 
equally. Item-by- item preservation involves more complex consider- 
ations, and a more complicated decision mechanism. Decisions here 
resemble those of collection development insofar as they involve individ- 
ual items selected from an overwhelmingly large base. In collection 
development, librarians must decide which materials are most important 
to acquire. In item-by-item preservation, they must determine which 
documents least deserve destruction. A closer look at collection develop- 
ment decisions should allow us to propose an analogous structure for 
preservation. 

Collection development structures reflect a functional division among 
planning for collection growth, implementing collection development 
plans through the selection of appropriate documents, and implement- 
ing selection decisions by actually acquiring specific materials. Adminis- 
trators, advised by subject specialists, formulate a system's general col- 
lection development plans. Selectors identify the universe of resources 
appropriate to a particular field and choose what to acquire from within 
it. Acquisitions staffs employ a wide range of specific mechanisms to 
secure these items. 

Bibliographers might become unnecessary if an administration's col- 
lection development plan successfully delineated a discrete body oflitera- 
ture, and allocations then permitted its unthinking and comprehensive 
acquisition. Item-by- item preservation might be similarly relegated to a 
technical staff if an administration's commitment of funds and facilities 
were adequate to prevent the loss of even one document. This happy 
circumstance would obtain if funds were plentiful. It would also obtain if 
endangered books were easily identified and relatively scarce. Even if 
resources were inadequate, reliance on a technical staff might be possible 
if decisions could be based on technical criteria alone. However, item- 
by- item preservation decisions are choices between what is preserved 
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and what is allowed to deteriorate or, possibly, self-destruct. These deci- 
sions affect the basic nature of subject collections; those subject special- 
ists responsible for the collections must make them. 

Item-by-item preservation thus suggests a three-tiered decision 
process parallel to that for collection devel opment. Preservation plans 
and priorities are developed by the library administration, in response to 
specialized information on costs and cost-effectiveness and input from 
subject selectors. 

Thus far the preservation structure is analogous to that for collection 
development. Perhaps the greatest difference comes at the next level, 
where preservation specialists must supply technical information on en- 
dangered items and blocks of material. Such data will affect decisions on 
what to preserve, though they cannot determine the decisions. The other 
relevant criteria which subject specialists will use wiil be suggested be- 
low. 

Finally, preservation decisions must be implemented. Here technical 
expertise comes directly into play. Despite perhaps exotic qualifications 
and the concomitant high salaries, the preservation staff is at this point 
analogous to that of the acquisitions department. 

The crucial variable for preservation decision- making structures is the 
scale of activity. Policies affecting masses of material eliminate the need 
to choose among particular items and are thus relatively easy to formu- 
late and execute. Policies demanding repeated choices among specific 
items are more complex; the appropriate decision-making framework 
appears analogous to that used in collection development. Let us now 
look more closely at the considerations that enter into item-by-item 
conservation decisions. 

A Conceptual Framework for 
Individual Preservation Decisions 

Library collection development, within a given resource base and 
allocation structure, responds to five distinct but interrelated factors. 
The same considerations, sometimes in slightly different guise, apply to 
item-by- item preservation. In collection development, the relevant fac- 
tors fall under the headings of academic activity or user demand, histori- 
cal precedent and tradition, the volume and cost of materials, the avail- 
ability of alternatives to purchase, and discipline-specific models of 
access to information. Much of the ensuing discussion is framed in terms 
most obviously applicable to academic and research libraries. Nonethe- 
less, the models suggested and the needs examined can be adapted to all 
libraries for which preservation is a problem. And deteriorating collec- 
tions pose a challenge to everyone. 

Academic activity can be expressed in such terms as degrees granted, 
student enrollment per field, courses offered, and citation counts. Aca- 
demic activity is thus an indicator of the immediate, local demand for 
information resources within a particular field. Other things being 
equal, one expects an area of intensive academic activity to be reflected 
in a more pronounced collection development effort than a field periph- 
eral to an institution's interests. 
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Historical precedent and tradition are quite different. Collections of 
excellence do not necessarily correspond to areas of high current de- 
mand, and the decision to sustain them implies a library's long-term 
commitment regardless of the vagaries of academic fashion or immediate 
demand. A strong collection, perhaps one recognized as a national schol- 
arly resource, normally merits exceptional support on those grounds 
alone. 

Information on publishing output, in terms of both volume and cost, is 
a relatively accessible quantity which selectors balance against available 
resources and the levels of demand established through measures of 
academic activity and historical commitment. Obviously, the realities of 
low budgets and high costs limit most collecting efforts. 

Alternatives to purchase may increase a collection's effective scope. 
Cooperative collection development buttressed by efficient interlibrary 
loan may, for instance, alleviate the pressure to buy certain materials - 
albeit at the cost of somewhat reduced accessibility. For items both 
expensive and esoteric, the reliance on cooperative acquisitions may be 
substantial. 

The analysis of discipline-specific models of access to information is 
somewhat more impressionistic. Every field expects certain data to be 
readily available. As circumstances change within the discipline, and 
within the world of information resources, these expectations likewise 
change. Legal scholarship has altered significantly now that LEXIS 
provides online, full-text access to court decisions. Computerized data- 
bases in the physical sciences are regarded as essential to serious re- 
search. Changes in information resources, or in access to them, can 
significantly alter a discipline's research expectations and strategies. By 
the same token, changing research paradigms will affect the types of 
information perceived as useful. 

Preservation specialists are best suited to identify the endangered 
materials within a particular collection, but subject specialists must then 
delineate priorities among those items. In so doing, they weigh factors 
analogous to those just posited for collection development. 

Much as measures of academic activity signal areas requiring support 
as collections are built, so do these levels suggest areas in which -other 
things being equal — collections should be maintained. One can certainly 
argue that all materials deserve to be preserved. When choices have to be 
made, some priority should be attached to the materials people actually 
use. 

The influence of traditional collecting strengths is likewise apparent in 
decisions for both collection development and preservation. Historically 
strong collections often incorporate a certain number of rarities, so pres- 
ervation of artifacts as well as information may be sought. As a general 
rule, areas of strength deserve special efforts for their maintenance. 

Information on publishing output and cost may be conceptualized as 
data on the expense of implementing a collection development plan. In 
the preservation context, cost is a similar consideration, though one 
phrased in terms of specific preservation operations and their results. 
Changing technology will continue to affect these figures. Even basic 
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cost information on preservation alternatives is not, however, readily 
available to either selectors or policy makers. More adequate data are 
essential if we are to make intelligent preservation decisions. 

Alternatives to purchase, in the collection development model, are 
analogous to alternatives to local preservation in our present discussion. 
In each case, we require two kinds of information: knowledge of the 
availability of a particular document, in original or changed format, and 
knowledge of the cost, in both dollars and user energy, of access to such 
resources. Here our current grasp is sadly deficient. If a particular physi- 
cal document is widely held, even if each copy is deteriorating, one might 
conclude that the urgency of preservation is less than that for a unique 
item in a similar state of decay. At present, aggregate North American 
holdings of a particular book can be roughly assessed by combining 
information from the printed NUC (and the various registers of addi- 
tional locations) with the main computerized bibliographic databases. 
Conducting such assessments for a large number of items would require 
a substantial investment of staff time. 

The situation is even more difficult when it comes to identifying items 
which have already been preserved in reprint editions or on microfilm. 
Bibliographic control for microforms is generally inadequate. Many 
filmed sets lack clear and accessible title-by-title bibliographies. Nu- 
merous completed efforts, in this country as well as abroad, lack cover- 
age in the National Register of Microform Masters or any other single source. 
Documentation generated by the Preservation Committee of the Re- 
search Libraries Group indicates a current backlog of approximately two 
hundred eighty thousand filming reports at the National Register of Micro- 
form Masters, without even considering unreported projects. Information 
on the quality of individual films is almost entirely absent. Data on 
projects now under way, but not yet complete, are also inadequate. And 
cost and acquisition information for available film is often unclear. For 
both microfilms and reprints, commercial lists often amount to no more 
than subscription offers: a document will be filmed or reprinted only 
when enough orders appear. Intelligent preservation decisions require 
knowledge of what has already been preserved. At present, that kind of 
information is simply unusable. 

A number of national efforts are beginning to address some of these 
problems; a presentation by Pamela Darling at the May 1979 meeting of 
the Association of Research Libraries summarized a few of the most 
noteworthy. 2 Our computerized bibliographic databases may also be 
able to help us. An added field in these databases could, for instance, 
allow libraries to report the existence of reprint or microform editions of a 
particular hard-copy document. The nature of the reproduction might 
be indicated through a tagging system, and other symbols could specify 
the location of microform negatives and holdings information for serials. 
At the start, this field would carry only potential value, rather like the 
CONSER field, which indicates the indexing tools applicable to particu- 
lar journals. With time, current information could be made available by 
library and commercial microform publishers as well as by the catalog 
departments of consumer libraries. The files of the Research Libraries 
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Group Preservation Committee reveal preliminary discussions to imple- 
ment this kind of system. 

The analysis of discipline-specific models of access to information 
suggests entire fields in which the need for preservation may be low. 
Chemistry textbooks from thirty years ago, for instance, have little prac- 
tical use. In other fields, and particularly in the humanities, dated mate- 
rials constitute the backbone of research, and preservation should enjoy 
a higher priority. Analyzing the literature needs and information utiliza- 
tion of different fields should affect decisions on both what to keep and 
whether to preserve original physical entities or information contents 
alone. Such analyses should also help us move toward more accurate cost 
assessments for a comprehensive conservation program. 

These five factors affecting preservation — academic activity, the 
strength of historical collections, the cost and cost-effectiveness of specific 
preservation activities, knowledge of alternatives to in-house preserva- 
tion, and an understanding of disciplinary patterns of information use — 
all inform the manner in which choices are made among preservation 
candidates. All these considerations will be balanced against a particular 
administrative allocation for conservation programs. Clearly, the level of 
need indicated by the composite impact of all these factors should feed 
back into administrative decision making, as should information on 
possible improvements in environmental control and collection manage- 
ment. 

Summary 

Preservation is a concept inherent in many library operations. Specific 
preservation activities fall into three principal categories involving either 
activities to improve storage environments, steps to extend the physical 
life spans of documents, or efforts to transfer information from one 
format to another. We can also conceptualize preservation in terms of 
the scale of decisions: some affect masses of material, while others involve 
only individual items. Finally, there is significant overlap between pres- 
ervation and such functions as building maintenance, collection man- 
agement, and collection development. 

Structures for conservation decisions seem to divide in accord with the 
scale of decisions. For policies that can be applied en masse, specialized 
preservation information and advice can merely be injected into existing 
mechanisms for decision making and policy implementation. For deci- 
sions affecting individual items, a three-tiered framework analogous to 
that for collection development seems most appropriate. Preservation 
expertise is utilized in identifying items needing attention and in provid- 
ing this attention, but subject specialists actually make the choices. 

In analyzing the bases for such specific choices, the same five consider- 
ations that affect collection development decisions — academic activity, 
historical strengths, data on costs and cost-effectiveness, knowledge of 
alternatives to in-house preservation, and an appreciation of disciplinary 
patterns of information use — appear most relevant. This is not really 
surprising, if we look on item-by-item preservation as involving deci- 
sions about which materials to sacrifice. 
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Our discussion has also highlighted some specific areas in which we 
need better information. We need to know more about the cost and 
cost-effectiveness of specific preservation activities. Each library collec- 
tion should also have ready information on which of its holdings are most 
susceptible to deterioration or destruction, and on life expectancies both 
with and without treatment. Perhaps most significantly, we need to 
systematize the existing welter of information on materials either already 
available, or in preparation, in reprint, or in microform editions. With- 
out such information, we cannot effectively implement item -by- item 
preservation on any significant scale, even if we have the staff and facili- 
ties. In such circumstances, improved environmental controls and more 
sensitive policies for collection management may well prove our onlv 
effective outlet. 
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AACR2, OCLC, and the 
Card Catalog in the 
Medium-Sized Library 



John Hostage 



The impact of AACR2 on the card catalog in a medium-sized library was analyzed 
in a study using a random sample from a year's cataloging. Rates of conflict, 
amount of corrections, and creation of split files were considered under different 



JL HE CHANGES IN AACR2 that are having the greatest impact on 
library catalogs, and those that have been the most controversial, are the 
form of entry changes. While it is generally agreed that the new code 
results in headings that are more sensible for the library user, some of 
these headings create conilicts with headings already in the catalog, often 
due to incomplete implementation of AACR1 . The great technical diffi- 
culties this presents for most libraries were a major cause of the postpone- 
ment of implementation from 1980 to 1981. 

Since the publication of the code late in 1978, various libraries have 
attempted to determine its impact on their catalogs. The results of these 
studies are difficult to compare because of differences in methodology, 
size of sample, assumptions about implementation strategies, and other 
factors. Not every study made a distinction between the rate of difference 
(headings that would be constructed differently under AACR2) and the 
rate of conflict (AACR2 headings for names already entered in the 
catalog under a different form). Some of these findings include a study at 
Johns Hopkins University, which took a sample of 295 records and 541 
headings and found a rate of difference of 17.3 percent and a rate of 
conflict of 11 percent. 1 Duke University had a 15.5 percent conflict rate 
in a sample of 484 records. With a cutoff point of fifteen entries, it would 
create ninety-six split files per week in the first year and change 205 files 
or 916 cards per week. 2 Hamilton College found a 30 percent conflict 
rate. 3 At Emory University, the difference rate was 15 percent in a 
sample of 330 dtles and 577 headings.* The College of Wooster in Ohio 
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reported a conflict rate of only 5.3 percent. 5 The lowest rate of difference 
reported was 3 percent at the University of Minnesota in a sample of 300 
titles and 447 headings. 6 The highest was at the University of Washing- 
ton, which reported 30 percent of 258 headings. Sixty-three percent of 
the differences were considered interfilable . 7 At Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, the difference rate was 20.3 percent in a sample of 
325 titles and 644 entries. 8 

The most thorough study to date was the one conducted by Arlene 
Taylor Dowell in three North Carolina academic libraries. 9 She took 
random samples from a year's cataloging in a small, a medium, and a 
large library and did detailed analyses of rates of conflict and projections 
of amounts of corrections. 

The present study was begun in late 1980 with three objectives. The 
first was to do a partial replication of Dowell's study. The second was to 
determine the extent of impact on the catalog for the purposes of the 
library where the study was conducted. The third was to determine what 
added impact was attributable to OCLC's conversion of its database in 
December 1980. 

The study was more limited than Dowell's in that it included only one 
size library (medium) and was restricted to the first year of implementa- 
tion of AACR2, rather than attempting projections over five years. At 
the time Dowell was doing her research, it was, of course, impossible for 
her to take the effects of OCLC's machine conversion into account. The 
library in this study is an urban university library with a cataloged 
collection of approximately seven hundred forty thousand volumes. It 
catalogs approximately sixteen thousand titles and thirty thousand vol- 
umes each year. Since 1978 it has been engaged in an in-house retrospec- 
tive conversion project via OCLC. The medium-sized library in Dow- 
ell's study used for comparison has a collection of approximately six 
hundred thirty thousand volumes, and catalogs some twenty-one thou- 
sand titles and thirty thousand volumes per year. 

Method 

. An attempt was made to follow Dowell's procedures as much as possi- 
ble. The library's OCLC archival tapes were used as the basis for select- 
ing a sample from one year's cataloging. It was intended to take calendar 
year 1978 as the sample year, but due to a mix-up in the labeling of the 
tapes, the sample actually represented the second half of both 1977 and 
1978. Since there were no major differences in the kind of cataloging 
done, it is doubtful that this change had any impact on the results of the 
study. During the period in question the library was cataloging books, 
theses, and serials on OCLC. Automated cataloging of recordings and 
microforms began in November 1978, while scores were not included 
until after the period under study. The library does not catalog periodi- 
cals, maps, government documents, or other materials not mentioned 
above. A random sample of 909 records was selected using the formula in 
Dowell's study for a confidence interval of 95 percent and an "allowable 
error" of 2 percent. The sample included 205 records in the 1978 portion 
representing updates from the retrospective conversion, since these up- 
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dates are included on the archival tapes. In most cases, nearly identical 
results were obtained by analyses including these retrospective conver- 
sion records and analyses including only new cataloging. In any case, the 
inclusion of these retrospective conversion records should be relevant to 
many libraries in the midst of retrospective conversion projects. 

After selecting the sample records, the next step was to photocopy the 
corresponding shelflist cards and then to record information from each 
on data sheets. The following information was recorded: whether the 
title was a monograph or a serial, whether it was a foreign or U.S. 
publication, the number of headings controlled by AACR2, the number 
of subject headings controlled by AACR2 (i.e. , nontopical), the number 
of personal name, corporate name, geographic, uniform title and series 
headings, the month of cataloging, type of cataloging (original or LC), 
and the letters of the LC classification. 

Next, all headings that might differ under AACR2 were copied and 
searched in LC's name authority file on OCLC. When no AACR2 
heading was found, the heading was established in AACR2 form, LC's 
options and interpretations were followed in this procedure, including 
the rules for "compatible" headings outlined in Cataloging Service Bulle- 
tin fj. 10 The revisions in Cataloging Service Bulletin 11, which appeared 
while this research was in progress, were taken into account to the extent 
possible. 1 1 There were 239 headings that were determined to be different 
under AACR2; 217 of these were unique, representing 12.7 percent of 
the 1,714 headings in the sample. Forty-three percent of the "different" 
headings could be verified in the online name authority file as of January 

These headings were then searched in the library's card catalog and 
the following information was recorded on data sheets; type of heading 
(personal, corporate, etc.), type of difference (first word different, 
change in qualifier, etc.), number of main, added, and subject entries in 
conflict, number of the sample record on which the heading was found, 
and an indication of whether the heading would have been affected by 
OCLC's machine conversion. This category included headings for 
which there was an AACR2 heading in the online authority file as well as 
certain categories which were converted by machine manipulation, such 
as conferences and form subheadings. In counting the number of entries 
in conflict, it was usually impossible to eliminate those added since the 
time the sample records were cataloged. For very large files, the number 
of entries was estimated. The data that had been collected were entered 
into a computer and analyzed using SAS (Statistical Analysis System). 

Results 

Table 1 compares the distribution of kinds of headings found in this 
study with that found by Dowell in the comparable, medium-sized li- 
brary. The pattern is basically the same in each, although a t-test of the 
proportions of personal and corporate headings found the differences to 
be significant at the .05 level. However, it is interesting that these two 
types together represent about 80 percent of each sample. Table 1 also 
shows the percentage of each kind of heading found to be different under 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of Headings in Sample 



Kind of 
Heading 



Number and Percentage 
of Headings in Sample 
Dowell Hostage 



Number and Percentage 

of Each Kind 
Different under AACR2 
Dowell Hostage 



Personal 
Corporate 
Geographical 
Uniform title 
Series 
Total 



1215 
225 
104 
43 
237 

1824 



Overall Difference Rate 



(66.6%) 
(12.3%) 
(5.7%) 
(2.4%) 
(13.0%) 
(100.0%) 



1246 
125 
153 
34 
156 

1714 



(72.7%) 
(7.3%) 
(8.9%) 
(2.0%) 
(9.1%) 
(100.0%) 



109 
88 
25 
16 
80 

318 



(9.0%) 
(39.1%) 
(24.0%) 
(37.2%) 
(33.8%) 

17.4% 



98 
53 
20 
1 

45 
217 



(7.9%) 
(42.4%) 
(13.1%) 

(2.9%) 
(28.8%) 

12.7% 



AACR2. The greatest difference is in the rate for uniform titles. It can be 
attributed to the fact that Dowell's sample included music scores, while 
the sample for this study included no music. Almost all of the uniform 
titles in the latter were for books. Otherwise the pattern is the same, with 
personal name headings making up a large majority of all headings, but 
only a small amount of those changing under the new rules, while corpo- 
rate headings and series headings represent small percentages of all 
headings but a large proportion of the changes. More than half (53 
percent) of the differences in corporate headings were due to a change in 
qualifier, while the same percentage of personal name differences re- 
sulted from a change in the first forename. 

Of course, not every heading that would be constructed differently 
under AACR2 represents an actual conflict. If the heading was not 
previously represented in the catalog, there is no conflict. In Dowell's 
study, only 50 percent of the differences were also conflicts, but the rate 
was 78 percent in the present study. Only a small part of this difference 
could be attributed to the fact that conflicts arising since 1977-78 (the 
base period of the sample) could not be weeded out. Table 2 shows the 
proportion of each type of heading in conflict and the distribution of 
conflicts by type of heading. 

Again, the pattern was similar in the two libraries. The overall conflict 
rate of 9.9 percent in the first year assumes that a library would change 
every heading on current cataloging to AACR2, including headings on 



TABLE 2 

Distribution of Conflicts 



Kind of 
Heading 


Number of 
Conflicts 
Dowell Hostage 


Percentage of Each Kind 
of Heading in Conflict* 
Dowell Hostage 


Kind of Heading as 
Percentage of Conflicts 
Dowell Hostage 


Personal 


63 


85 


5.2 


6.8 


39.6 


50.0 


Corporate 


43 


27 


19.1 


21.6 


27.0 


15.9 


Geographical 


10 


15 


9.6 


9.8 


6.3 


8.8 


Uniform title 


4 


1 


9.3 


2.9 


2.5 


0.6 


Series 


39 


42 


16.5 


26.9 


24.5 


24.7 


Total 


159 


170 






99.9 


100.0 


Overall Conflict Rate 




8.7 


9J9 







*See table 1 for totals of each kind of heading in sample. 
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older LC cataloging copy. This rate was reduced to 2.4 percent (Dowell's 
study, 2.9 percent)\vhen it was assumed that LC copy would be accepted 
as it came and original cataloging would use AACR2 headings. The rate 
was determined by counting the headings which came from original 
cataloging records as well as headings from LC records for works that 
had been cataloged in the same year they were published. The basis for 
this procedure is the fact that in 1981 , all LC cataloging was done accord- 
ing to AACR2. This cataloging also included some imprints earlier than 
1981, but they could only have been accounted for if the year of LC's 
cataloging had also been recorded from each shelfiist card. Taking that 
information into account would have increased the rate of conflict only 
slightly. The differences in the rates of conflict between the two libraries 
were not significant at the .05 level. 

However, for a library using OCLC, the effect of the conversion of the 
database in December 1980 was to more than double the rate of conflict 
to 5.5 percent in the first year. This figure was determined by adding the 
headings that were affected by OCLC's changeover, as explained earlier, 
to the headings described above. It can be expected that this high rate of 
conflict in the first year will be compensated by a more rapid drop in 
conflicts in following years. 

If ah cataloging were done with AACR2 headings and corrections 
done for all conflicts, there would be about forty-one hundred conflicts 
and two hundred ninety-three thousand card changes in the first year 
(average over twenty-four thousand cards per month). If LC copy were 
accepted as it came, there would be approximately one thousand con- 
flicts and nearly seventy-one thousand card changes (average fifty-nine 
hundred) in the first year. A library with OCLC would have twenty- 
three hundred conflicts and one hundred sixty-two thousand card 
changes (average about thirteen thousand five hundred). 

Even when accepting LC copy, most libraries will still find these rates 
of conflict too high to deal with on an economical basis. However, the 
fact that many conflicts involve changes that are slight enough to be 
interfiled without correcting the ofd cards effectively reduces the number 
of conflicts requiring card corrections. Table 3 gives a breakdown of the 
conflicts by type of difference involved. 

Different libraries will adopt different strategies for interfiling, de- 
pending on their filing rules, the level of consistency they require in their 
catalog, and other factors. Do well assumed that the First five kinds of 
difference (punctuation, abbreviation, spelling, qualifier, and 
forename) could be interfiled. Libraries that ignore the period in head- 
ings like "Indiana. University" can easily interfile headings where the 
period is dropped. A library following this procedure and also interfiling 
the first four kinds of differences would be able to interfile 31 .8 percent of 
conflicts, compared to 47.2 percent in Dowell's study. The difference is 
due to the fact that forename differences, which were treated as interfil- 
able in Dowell's study, account for nearly a quarter of all conflicts. The 
calculations in this study were based on interfiling of categories 1-4 
and 6. 
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TABLE 3 
Kinds of Conflicts 

Dowell Study Hostage Study 

Cumulative Cumulative 



Conflict 


No. 


Percent 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Percent 


1. Punctuation 


9 


5.7 


5.7 


10 


5.9 


5.9 


(except period) 














2. Abbreviation 


2 


1.3 


7.0 





0.0 


5.9 


3 . Spelling 


4 


2.5 


9.5 


2 


1.2 


7.1 


4. Qualifier 


22 


13.8 


23.3 


40 


23.5 


30.6 


5. Forename 


38 


23.9 


47.2 


41 


24.1 


54.7 


6. Period 


4 


2.5 


49.7 


2 


1.2 


55.9 


7. First word 


66 


41.5 


91.2 


59 


34.7 


90.6 


8. "Other" 


14 


8.8 


100.0 


16 


9.4 


100.0 


Total 


159 


100.0 




170 


100.0 





Dowell found that alter interfiling, the average number of cards pet- 
conflict changed significantly. In the sample for this study, there was an 
average of 70.6 cards for all conflicts, but only 41.3 for those remaining 
after interfiling using the filing options described above, and 44.2 using 
Dowell's options. The difference after interfiling can probably be attrib- 
uted to one or two headings in the sample with very large files. Interfiling 
and accepting LC copy as is would leave about six hundred eighty 
conflicts and twenty-eight thousand cards to change in the first year (over 
twenty-three hundred per month); an OCLC library would have fifteen 
hundred seventy conflicts and some sixty- five thousand cards (fifty- four 
hundred per month). 

Even after interfiling some conflicts, many libraries will want to split 
some files to reduce the cost of corrections. Four possible cutoff points 
were studied, with files split if they had at least six, eleven, sixteen, or 
twenty-one entries respectively. Dowell's study presented figures for a 
dictionary catalog; the results shown in table 4 for the library in this study 
treat the catalog as a dictionary catalog for the sake of comparison, even 
though it actually is a divided catalog. The figures for a divided catalog 
are shown in table 5. Both tables are based on an estimate of twenty-two 
thousand titles cataloged or retrospectively converted in the first year. 
Data for the sample library are given under two sets of conditions in each 
table. In the first part are the expected results if OCLC had not con- 
verted its database or if the library did not use OCLC. In the second, that 
conversion is taken into account. 

In table 4 it can be seen that the figures for the libraries in the two 
studies are very close. The numbers for the library in this study happen 
to be the same at the cutoff points of eleven and sixteen cards because the 
few headings in the sample that fell in this range would not have been 
first-year conflicts. The impact of OCLC's conversion of its database in 
December 1980 is very dramatic. It approximately doubles the number 
of card changes required, and increases the number of split files by an 
even greater amount. However, the situation can probably still be han- 
dled by most libraries of this size. One can take heart in the fact that 
things can only improve after the first year. 
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Discussion 

The assumptions used in this study about implementation strategies 
are likely to be modified by any library on the basis of its practical 
experience with AACR2. It is possible to keep the number of split files at 
a minimum while avoiding the most time-consuming corrections, i.e., 
those involving erasures. If a library uses a cutoff point for creating split 
files, it can be applied to some kinds of changes and not others. For 
example, when a file can be corrected by lining out one or more words in 
the heading, the whole file can be corrected rather than split. An example 
is ^'Shaw, George Bernard" changing to "Shaw, Bernard." An exception 
might be made when the change is in the entry element, to avoid massive 
shifts of cards among drawers. When the change involves inserting ini- 
tials before forenames, as in the case of D. H. Lawrence, these correc- 
tions can be done by hand for the entire file. The makeshift appearance 
or the old cards is arguably preferable to having two nearly adjacent files 
for the same person. A library with a divided catalog which uses guide 
cards for every subject heading could eliminate split files in the subject 
catalog altogether. It would only be necessary to change the guide cards 
to the AACR2 entry and interfile subject cards carrying the old and new 
headings behind these guides, using appropriate references. No changes 
would be needed on the subject cards themselves. 

The results of this study and of Dowelfs study show that a medium- 
sized library can implement AACR2 without closing the catalog and 
without an unbearable amount of additional work, if it is willing to make 
some accommodations such as split files and interfiling. These practices 
may detract somewhat from the internal integrity of the catalog, but this 
deficiency is probably more than compensated by the fact that many 
headings will be changed to more commonly known and less artificial 
forms of names, and as time goes by, an increasing proportion of entries 
added to the catalog will be in AACR2 form. The amount of corrections 
required will gradually decrease as the most commonly occurring head- 
ings will be encountered early on . 

Libraries that use OCLC are having a greater initial burden of author- 
ity work and corrections than other libraries, but this can be seen as an 
opportunity to make more rapid improvements in the patron's ability to 
use the catalog than would otherwise be the case. 

Conclusion 

While it is expensive to implement new standards in a manual envi- 
ronment, it is even more expensive in a partially automated environ- 
ment. When AACR1 was introduced in 1967, libraries had only to 
contend with the card catalog. In the eleven years prior to publication of 
AACR2, the files of superimposed headings continued to swell. Two 
more years passed before the code was implemented. At the same time, 
libraries were making their first attempts at automation. Many now have 
one system for automated cataloging, which is often no more than auto- 
mated card production, another system for automated circulation, and 
possibly another for acquisitions, while still maintaining the old card 
catalog. OCLC's conversion of its database was in many ways a great 
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achievement, but it did nothing for the archival tapes of its member 
libraries, which still carry superimposed headings. Moreover, libraries 
were generally in a stronger position financially in the sixties than they 
are today. Clearly, research into the effects of new standards is needed as 
the basis for sound management decisions. Shortsighted decisions that 
delay the full implementation of standards can lead to greater costs in the 
future. But libraries must also have the flexibility to apply these stan- 
dards in a cost-effective manner. In order to achieve more easily accessi- 
ble headings for bibliographic records and to facilitate national and 
international sharing of those records, libraries must improve the envi- 
ronment for implementing progressive change. Policies based on thor- 
ough studies of the impact of change will make this possible. 
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Bibliographic Structure 

Possibility Set: 

A Quantitative Approach 

for Identifying 

Users' Bibliographic 

Information Needs 

Josefa B. Abrera 



The principal objective of this study is to determine the bibliographic control 
requirements of a small to medium-sized public library from the point of view of the 
expressed needs of the library patron through telephone and catalog reference. 
Bibliographic elements in addition to author, title, and subject are identified. All 
elements are measured as to the extent and use of each for retrieval. The results of the 
study of users' requests and the nature of their bibliographic structure indicated t/mt 
present bibliographic data in a catalog record provide sufficient information to 
support users' needs and that there is no immediate need for expanding access beyond 
the present levels provided in a library catalog. 

Background 

Useful data on the bibliographic information requirements of users 
can be obtained from collecting and analyzing users' reference ques- 
tions. 2 

A survey of published use studies revealed various methods and tech- 
niques for analyzing and evaluating reference services in libraries. While 
these studies differ in purpose and approach, most investigations take the 
form of examining the question -answer process in libraries, employing 
either classification of questions by subject content or type of question. 
The latter technique of classifying questions by type (i.e., how-to-do-it 
type, fact type, trend type, list-of-references type, etc.) seems to be the 
more favored approach. 3 The findings of these studies offer little help in 
analyzing user requirements for bibliographic information. 

The trend in information retrieval is to increase the number of access 
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points to a bibliographic record beyond the conventional author, title, 
and subject entries. These requirements would radically cut across the 
traditional bibliographic record, which is the card catalog entry. Such 
requirements necessitate transcribing data elements not only as they 
would appear on the prescribed primary sources of information, but also 
take into consideration data elements (whether supplied or not on the 
prescribed sources) likely to be used as retrieval handles. Moreover, not 
only are the commonly known elements of a record identified, but it is 
necessary to identify explicitly latent elements in a catalog record that are 
only implied or innate in the record form. 

The application of computer techniques to library operations has pro- 
vided opportunities for increasing the effectiveness of library biblio- 
graphic hies. However, present library data files tend to be designed to fit 
the needs of a given situation within a library. An increasing concern 
about the problem involving the identification and description of data 
elements recorded on document surrogates has been generated within 
the last decade. 

Corollary to the studies on the identification of data elements in biblio- 
graphic records are studies relating to types of bibliographic data ele- 
ments users are most likely to use in fulfilling their information require- 
ments. 

While much has been said in the literature about the need for various 
access points to a record, or the need to consider logical sums, products, 
differences, in the search strategy, Herner and Herner pose this ques- 
tion: Do users actually present reference questions involving such com- 
plexities or are such questions more in the realm of hypothesis than 
reality? 4 

If indeed such a need exists for various access points to a record, are 
there further bibliographic data elements to be identified in order to 
satisfy users' requirements for bibliographic information? How is each 
element used for retrieval and to what extent would each element be used 
if there were access to the record by any other element? 

The study reported in this paper was formulated in the light of these 
questions. The study in essence examined the bibliographic control re- 
quirements of a small to medium-sized public library to define and 
identify the needs of library patrons in terms of bibliographic data ele- 
ments. 

The study was primarily concerned with the data elements in a biblio- 
graphic record rather than in a work. Both the data elements that de- 
scribed the subject content (index terms) and the descriptive elements of 
a document surrogate were considered. Thus, the study was concerned 
only with the information stated on the requests and not with the infor- 
mation contained in the document or with die document itself. This 
paper will discuss the technique used in determining bibliographic re- 
quirements from reference questions. 

The Sample 

Two sequential samplings of reference questions were collected over a 
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seven- month period.* A form was developed to facilitate the survey of 
characteristics of reference questions. The library staff in public service 
areas were asked to record all questions verbatim. The sample included 
requests for information from the general public as well as queries of the 
library staff. However, the number of questions recorded from the latter 
constituted only about 1 to 2 percent. Some of the questions received 
were so routine and handled on such a casual basis that about 9-10 
percent ol the questions involving telephone reference or quick, fact-type 
answers may not have been recorded. 

This method of data gathering accumulated a total of 2,656 questions, 
of which 1,347 (50.7 percent) were requests for bibliographic informa- 
tion and 923 (34. 7 percent) were requests for subject information. Of the 
total, 386 (14.5 percent) were questions excluded from the analysis be- 
cause they were requests for spelling, pronunciation, word definition, 
quotation identification, etc. Of the 2,270 bibliographic and subject 
questions, 1,416 (62.4 percent) were asked by patrons or staff in the 
library, 817 (35,9 percent) were telephone requests, and 37 (1.7 percent) 
came via the TWX. 

At first it seemed easy to determine whether a request was for biblio- 
graphic or subject information. However, as the analysis progressed, it 
became evident that categories of requests were not mutually exclusive. 
There were requests wherein both bibliographic and subject data ele- 
ments were present, and there were also requests that could pass for 
either bibliographic or subject information. Where categories were not 
mutually exclusive, the request was counted in both categories; hence 
the total number of requests for each category of questions is more than 
the actual volume of return because of multiple counting. 

Analysis of Requests 

Working on the assumption that information requirements of users 
may be determined and expressed in terms of the bibliographic and 
subject data elements in reference questions and their relationships, the 
writer set out to categorize the questions in the sample on the basis of 
their data element content. Although it is a truism that requests for 
information or materials in a library' would generally contain elements of 
author, title, subject, or a combination of any of these elements, it is not 
known to what degree or to what proportion these exist or the relative 
combination of such data elements. 

The technique used in the analysis of questions in this study is a 
statistical inference of data element content. It will attempt to character- 
ize quantitatively the data element content of requests for bibliographic 

*Reference questions were collected from the Monroe County Public Library 
(Bloomington, Indiana) during the months of October, November, December 1968, and 
January 1969 (fall/winter sample) and May, June, and July 1969 (spring/summer sam- 
ple). These months were selected so that any seasonal variations in the type of users of the 
library and the categories of reference questions can be detected. The results of a chi- 
square measurement indicated that there was no significant difference in the trends of 
category proportions of requests between the two sample periods. 
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and subject information in a library as a basis for identifying require- 
ments for bibliographic information, and for determining improvements 
in bibliographic control. 

To determine the data element content it was necessary to analyze 
reference questions statistically so that the probable different biblio- 
graphic structures of reference questions could be ascertained. Such 
statistical analysis involved noting down the proportion of time a data 
element 5 was expected to occur in the long run in a number of trials. The 
probability of occurrence oi' a bibliographic structure in a reference 
question might be called a "bibliographic possibility set." 

For purposes of counting the data elements in each question, it was 
decided that, insofar as possible, the questions would be taken at face 
value even though different people recorded them. 6 It was also decided 
that only those data elements expressed explicitly in each question would 
be considered so as to avoid conceptual difficulties underlying semantic 
analysis of questions. 

The analysis of data elements in requests for subject information pre- 
sented problems, one of which is related to distinguishing between a 
main term and a subdivision term. For example, in a request for infor- 
mation on the Russian educational system, possible subject entries relat- 
ing to this query could either be RUSSIA -EDUCATION, or 
EDUCATION - RUSSIA. In this case either term could take the form 
of a main or a subdivision term. In cases where subject data elements fall 
into the aforementioned category, the subject heading list used by the 
library was used as the authority for determining whether the subject 
data element was a main term or a subdivision term. 

After the data elements in each reference question had been identified, 
each question was further analyzed and categorized as to the number of 
data elements present. Under each category, a further subclassification 
by data items was made. Within the one data element category, each 
data item content was enumerated, and for those requests with two or 
more data elements, the combination within each request was identified. 
The frequency of occurrence of each subclass was tallied. Table 1 dis- 
plays the bibliographic structure categories and the relative proportions 
of the various combinations of data elements identified from reference 
questions in the sample. 

The Nature of Bibliographic Structure 

Assuming that the four major categories tabulated in table 1 constitute 
the probable bibliographic structure of reference questions, we proceed 
to extrapolate the frequency ratio of each category as a measure of 
probability of the bibliographic structure that reference questions would 
most likely take if tallies were made indefinitely. However, it should be 
made clear that any mathematical calculation of probabilities is made on 
the basis of empirical probabilities since a priori probabilities could only 
be obtained by an idealized experiment and no experiment can be re- 
peated indefinitely. With a reasonably sufficient number of trials (in this 
case 2,270 questions), however, a probability can be estimated to a 
degree of accuracy. 7 
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TABLE 1 



Distribution of Data Elements 
in Reference Questions Analyzed 
(N = 2270) 



Data 
Elements 


Walk-in 


Number of Reference Questions 
Telephone TWX Total 


Percent 






One Data Element Category 




SU 


401 


307 


708 


31.19 


TI 


242 


126 


368 


16.21 


ATT 

AU 


119 


26 


145 


6.39 


rO 


35 




35 


1.54 




31 




31 


1.37 


CN 


16 




16 


0.70 


SE 


2 


1 


3 


0.13 


PU 


3 




3 


0.13 


CO 


1 




1 


0.04 


sc 


1 




1 


0.04 


Total 


851 


460 


1,311 


57.74 






Two Data Elements Category 




A T T/TT 
AU/ 1 1 


290 


64 


354 


15.59 


CT T/T?/~l 

5U/rU 


100 


19 


119 


5.24 


oU/ 1 W 


33 


14 


47 


2.07 


L 11 LD 


27 


19 


46 


2.03 


CTT/T A 


21 




21 


0.93 


ATT /T7/~) 


17 


3 


20 


0.88 


A T T/CT T 


6 


5 


11 


0.48 


11/1 w 


9 


1 


10 


0.44 




8 


2 


10 


0.44 


T*T /T A 
1 1/L.A 


8 




8 


0.35 


CTT /T~\ A 


4 


3 


7 


0.31 


SU/SA 







6 


U.zo 


FO/LA 


4 




4 


U. lO 


TI/DA 


2 


2 


4 


0.18 


FO/TW 


2 




2 


0.09 


FO/ID 


1 


1 


2 


0.09 


TI/CO 


1 


1 


2 


0.09 


AU/SA 


1 




1 


0.04 


TI/PU 




1 


1 


0.04 


SU/TI 


1 




1 


0.04 


TI/ED 




1 


1 


0.04 


LA/TW 


1 




1 


0.04 


LA/SA 


1 




1 


0.04 


Total 


543 


136 


679 


29.89 



Key: 

AU- Author 

CN- Class Notation 

CO- Collation 

DA- Date 

ED - Edition 

FO - Format 

ID - Issue Designation 



IS - In-statement 

LA - Level of Approach 

NC- Number of Copies 

OR -On Order 

PL - Place of Publication 

PU - Publisher 

SA - Shelf Arrangement 



SC - Summary of Contents 

SE - Series 

SU - Subject 

SV - Source Verified 

TI -Title 

TW- Type of Work 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Data 
Elements 



Number of Reference Questions 
Walk-in Telephone TWX Total Percent 



AU/TI/DA 
AU/TI/FO 
AU/TI/PU 
AU/TI/CN 
AU/TI/NC 
SU/TW/LA 
AU/TI/OR 
AU/TI/TW 
AU/TI/ED 
TI/DA/FO 
AU/TI/CO 
TI/PU/DA 
Total 

AU/TI/PU/PL/DA/SV 

AU/TI/PU/DA/SV 

AU/TI/PU/PL/FO/SV 

AU/TI/PU/PL/DA/SV/CO 

AU/TI/PU/SV 

AU/TI/DA/IS 

Total 
Totals 



Three Data Elements Category 



9 


8 


- 


17 


0.75 


4 


1 
1 






22 




3 




3 


0.13 




3 




3 


0.13 


3 






3 


0.13 


2 


1 




3 


0.13 


1 


1 




2 


0.09 


2 






2 


0.09 




1 




1 


0.04 




1 




1 


0.04 


1 






1 


0.04 


1 




1 


0.04 


22 


20 





42 


1.83 


Four arcrf More Data 


Elements Category 




199 


1 


200 


8.81 






34 


34 


1.50 




1 




1 


0.04 




1 




1 


0.04 






1 


I 


0.04 






1 


1 


0.04 





201 


37 


238 


10.47 


1416 


817 


37 


2270 


99.93 



To ask the question "What is the probability of reference questions 
having only one data element present?" is essentially the same as asking 
"What fraction of all requests contain one data element only?" And this 
same question could very well be asked of requests in which two or more 
data elements occur. To answer the above questions it would be neces- 
sary to express the frequency of each bibliographic structure category as 
a proportion of reference questions by all possible combinations identi- 
fied in table 1 expressed as: 

P(E) = jrrn 
in which 

P(E) = the probability of a given event £ 

n = the frequency of occurrence of the given event 

m = the frequency of all other events in the set. 8 

Thus, applying the above frequency ratio formula to the data in table 
1, we could conclude that 57.7 percent (2,270 requests analyzed) of all 
requests would fall under the one data element category if one continued 
to examine reference questions. Some 42.3 percent (959 cases) belonged 
to the two or more data elements group. Of this latter group, 29.89 
percent (679 cases) consisted of two data elements, 1.83 percent (42 
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cases) consisted of three data elements, and 10.47 percent (238 cases) had 
four or more data elements. 

Conversely, we can ask the question "What is the probability of any 
one of these aforementioned categories not occurring?" To answer this 
question we would use the following equation in calculating the probabil- 
ity of a given event not occurring: 

1 - P(A) = P(B) + P(C) + P(D) 
in which 

P(A) = the one data element bibliographic structure 

P(B) = the two data elements bibliographic structure 

P(C) = the three data elements bibliographic structure 

P(D) = the four and more data elements bibliographic structure. 9 

Thus, the probability of A not occurring is .42, since 

2270 _ 1311 = _959 = 42 
2270 2270 2270 

and that of P(B) is equal to .70, P(C) equals .98, and P(D) equals .89. 
This indicates that requests are most likely to take a one data element 
bibliographic structure, since there is only a 42 percent chance that a 
reference question would not take a single data element structure. It is 
least likely that requests would have more than two data elements present 
since statistically their chances of occurrence are less than 15 percent. 

The most striking characteristic of the bibliographic structure set is the 
sharp falling off after the first two categories. As might be expected, the 
one and two data element bibliographic structure categories are most 
likely to occur in reference questions. Taken" together both these catego- 
ries account for almost 87 percent of the total reference questions ana- 
lyzed. In comparing die three data elements group and six data elements 
group in table 1 we find that the latter group occurs more frequendy than 
the former. This is not surprising in view of the fact that reference 
questions classified under the six data element group were for the most 
part telephone requests for interlibrary loan, which required a complete 
bibliographic citation, i.e., author, title, imprint, source verified, etc. In 
addition, table 1 reflects the fact that the number of requests having a one 
data element bibliographic structure is almost twice as many as the two 
data element category, and thirty -one times more than the three data 
element group. 

Within each bibliographic structure category in table 1 , the specific 
data elements identified in reference questions are arranged according to 
frequency of occurrence. There are ten data elements identified as occur- 
ring independently of each other under the first category. For requests 
involving two or more data elements, forty-one combinations are identi- 
fied. Of this group, twenty- three are combinations of two data elements, 
twelve have three data elements content, and six belong to the four and 
more data elements category. 

These figures indicate that search clues in more than one-half (57.7 
percent) of the requests are limited to single elements. Requests of this 
nature present no major difficulties either in the formulation of search 
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strategies or the need to design a sophisticated system. A simple look-up 
type of search is all that is necessary, particularly for queries wherein 
bibliographic elements such as author or title are given. Nonetheless, 
this does not quite work out with requests involving subject concepts. 
Requests falling under the one data element group have one major 
drawback in the sense that the search key is restricted to a single concept, 
and in the event that no match is made between query and database, 
subsequent search strategies are formulated with terms extrinsic to the 
request; whereas in requests consisting of two or more data elements, the 
presence of multiple key elements allows a degree of flexibility in the 
formulation of the search strategy. 

It is an observable fact that retrieval elements in a system are not 
always compatible with user terminology. Conversely, users are not 
always conversant with the retrieval vocabulary in a system — a condition 
that often presents a serious problem in requests for subject information. 
Further, the probability of a successful retrieval involving requests with a 
one data element content tends to be less than one with a multiple data 
element content. For these reasons it cannot be underscored that in 
libraries where one data element bibliographic structure constitutes the 
bulk of requests, it is of practical importance that a better cross- 
referencing structure is built into the system to facilitate alternative paths 
of searching. This calls for the establishment of a feedback loop to the 
indexing process that allows the inclusion of the user's own terminology 
in the vocabulary list used for indexing materials, thus developing a 
system control oriented to an operating system. Techniques are needed 
to incorporate these user terms into the input process so that searching in 
the user's own terms can be accomplished. 

A percentage ranking of bibliographic structure by frequency of oc- 
currence is shown in table 2 . The result reveals that requests for purely 
subject information account for at least 30 percent of the total set. Rank- 
ing closely in second and third positions are requests specifying the title 
Of a work (16.2 percent) and those that identify both author and title 
(15.6 percent). In combination the latter two are slightly larger than the 
total of the subject structure. The author/ title/ publisher/ pi ace/ data/ 
source verified structure, which ranks in fourth position, cannot be 
considered a typical structure for requests since all were interlibrary loan 
requests. 

Requests that give both subject and format are more than double the 
number of those giving subject and type of work or those giving title and 
issue designation. The remaining forty-five bibliographic structures 
identified in the set fall below the 5 percent frequency of occurrence. 

Of the fifty-one bibliographic structure sets identified in the requests 
examined, twelve do not include author, title, or subject elements. These 
three elements constitute the major access points in library files and, 
indeed, it is impossible to do a search if all of these elements are absent in 
a request. However, requests with none of these essentials total 100 and 
constitute only 4.4 percent of the sample. The question now arises — 
should provisions be made to facilitate response to this type of biblio- 
graphic structure? 
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TABLE 2 



Percent Ranking of Data Elements 
in Questions (N = 2270) 



Kank 


Data fcilement Content 


Number 


Percent 


1 


SU 


708 


31.19 


2 


TI 


368 


16.21 


3 


AU/TI 


354 


15.59 


4 


AU/TI/PU/PL/DA/SV 


200 


8.81 


5 


AU 


145 


6.39 


6 


SU/FO 


119 


5.24 


7 


SU/TW 


47 


2.07 


8 


TI/ID 


46 


2.03 


9 


FO 


35 


1.54 


10 


AU/TI/PU/DA/SV 


34 


1.50 


11 


SA 


31 


1.37 


12 


SU/LA 


21 


0.93 


13 


AU/FO 


20 


0.88 


14 


AU/TI/DA 


17 


0.75 


15 


CN 


16 


0.70 


16 


AU/SU 


11 


0.48 


17 


TI/TW 


10 


0.44 


17 


TI/FO 


10 


0.44 


18 


TI/LA 


8 


0.35 


19 


SU/DA 


7 


0.31 


20 


SU/SA 


6 


0.26 


21 


SU/TI/FO 


5 


0.22 


22 


FO/LA 


4 


0.18 


22 


TI/DA 


4 


0.18 


23 


SE 


3 


0.13 


23 


PU 


3 


0.13 


23 


AU/TI/PU 


3 


0.13 


23 


AU/TI/CN 


3 


0.13 


23 


SU/TW/LA 


3 


0.13 


23 


AU/TI/NC 


3 


0.13 




rU/lW 


2 


0.09 


24 


FO/ID 


2 


0.09 


24 


TI/CO 


2 


0.09 


24 


AU/TI/TW 


2 


0.09 


24 


AU/TI/OR 


2 


0.09 


25 


CO 


1 


0.04 


25 


sc 


! 


0.04 


25 


AU/SA 


1 


0.04 


25 


TI/PU 


I 


0.04 


25 


SU/TI 


1 


0.04 


25 


TI/ED 


1 


0.04 



Key: 

AU- Author 

CN- Class Notation 

CO- Collation 

DA- Date 

ED- Edition 

FO - Format 



IS - In-statement 

LA - Level of Approach 

NC- Number of Copies 

OR -On Order 

PL - Place of Publication 

PU - Publisher 



ID - Issue Designation SA - Shelf Arrangement 



SC - Summary of Contents 

SE - Series 

SU - Subject 

SV - Source Verified 

TI -Title 

TW- Type of Work 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Rank Data Element Content 

25 LA/TW 

25 LA/SA 

25 AU/TI/ED 

25 TI/DA/FO 

25 AU/TI/CO 

25 TI/PU/DA 

25 AU/TI/PU/SV 

25 AU/TI/DA/IS 

25 AU/TI/PU/PL/FO/SV 

25 AU/TI/PU/PL/DA/SV/CO 

Totals , 



Number 


Percent 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


1 


0.04 


2270 


99.93 



Price made a dramatic remark on this issue: 
Given that no library is ever absolutely complete we must weigh uniform in- 
creases in excellence, not against uniform increases in cost or size, but against 
doublings of those factors. Conversely one can economize by a factor of two for 
only linear decreases in utility. An information system has to be doubled in 
size - perhaps by more in cost - for every 5 percent increase m "value of schol- 
arship. 10 

Likewise Bourne stated that one can design a system capable of satisfying 
efficiently and economically some 90 percent of the user requirements, 
but to satisfy the remaining 10 percent would require a disproportionate 
increase in costs and efforts. 11 Needless to say, with this approach there is 
a real need to determine specific retrieval elements and to establish a set 
of priorities in terms of what could be a workable approach. Lipetz 
addressed this issue in a study of users' requirements in identifying 
desired works in a large library: 

Data elements other than author, title, and subject are of definite value in 
resolving many searches in which the entry clues are ambiguous or inaccurate. 
Such data elements should probably not be abandoned entirely, even in a 
computerized catalog where data storage is very expensive. Further study is 
warranted on the costs and benefits of acquiring, storing and retrieving such 
data elements in order to determine their relative values or expendabihty . 

A further examination of the frequency of occurrence of data elements 
in reference questions in table 2 suggest that it might be a Bradford-type 
data. This hypothesis was tested as follows: 

(a) If a nucleus of 1 (number of types of questions) consisting of 708 questions 
represents the first zone, the result is: 

No. of Types No. of 

of Questions Questions 

1st Zone 1[*=1] 708 

2d Zone 2 [x • bm] ' jj 

3d Zone 4 [* • (bm)*] 511 

4th Zone 8 [* • (bm)'] 220 

(b) If a nucleus of 2 (number of types of questions) consisting of 1,076 
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questions represents the first zone, the result is: 

1st Zone 2[x-2] 1,076 

2d Zone 13 [x • bm] 1,085 

3d Zone 169 [x • (bm) 2 ] beyond the table 



While the first two zones in each case exhibit a Bradford- type data the 
subsequent zones do not quite fit into the Bradford phenomena. The 
data elements in these zones number more than would be predicted by 
the Bradford law of distribution. However, the above findings support to 
a certain extent the observation reported by Marulli and Koenig on the 
"Bradford phenomena in yet another bibliographic area." 13 

An examination of discrete constituent elements within categories 
consisting of two or more data elements, indicates that there are data 
elements that occur over and over in requests. To pinpoint more pre- 
cisely which of these elements occur more frequently than others, a count 
was made of the total number of concurrences. As might be expected, the 
title data element is found to be present in twenty-seven of the forty-one 
combinations identified in the possibility sets, followed in frequency by 
the author data element. These two elements seem to comprise the ones 
most likely to be jointly mentioned with other elements in requests. The 
remaining aggregate rank of data elements is distributed among format 
(nine combinations), subject (eight combinations), type of work (six 
combinations), etc. Although the elements of date, publisher, and source 
verified rank as three, four, and six, respectively, it should be noted that 
these data elements were mostly cited in interlibrary loan requests, 
which required complete bibliographic citation. The remainder of the 
data elements received a variety of lesser combinations, with two (series 
and summary of contents) having no combinations at all. This informa- 
tion is tabulated in table 3. 

A total count of the frequency of occurrence of each data element was 
also made with the purpose of determining the overall ranking of each 
regardless of the bibliographic structure a request took. Table 4 shows 
the result of this count. As shown in table 4, the title data element still 
ranks in first position. However, in this ranking the subject rather than 
the author element appears in second position. 

The outcome of these various counts indicates that the three most 
known data elements in their order of frequency of occurrence as identi- 
fied in requests addressed to a reference department in a small to 
medium-sized public library are: title, subject, and author. In general 
the findings concur with those in a number of studies undertaken during 
the past decade. Nelson Associates reported that 58 percent of the pa- 
trons had a specific title or author in mind while 39 percent were looking 
for materials on a particular subject. 14 Lipetz' study of users' require- 
ments undertaken for Yale University Library found that 62 percent 
sought the item through the author, 28.5 percent through the title, and 
4.5 percent through the subject, and 4 percent through the editor. l * Title 
and author information were found to predominate over other clues as to 
their availability and accuracy. Palmer's investigation of users' require- 
ments in using the card catalog at the University of Michigan General 
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TABLE 3 






Numerical Ranking of the Number of Times 






a Data Element Occurs with Other Elements 




Rank 


Data Element: 


Frequency 


1 


Title 


27 


2 


Author 


19 


3 


Format 


9 


3 


Date 


9 


4 


Subject 


8 


4 


Publisher 


8 


5 


Type of Work 


6 


6 


Source Verified 


5 


7 


Level of Approach 


4 


8 


Collation 


3 


8 


Place of Publication 


3 


9 


Shelf Arrangement 


2 


9 


Issue Designation 


2 


9 


Edition 


2 


10 


Class Notation 


1 


10 


In-statement 


1 


10 


Number of Copies 


1 


10 


On Order 


1 


11 


Series 





11 


Summary of Contents 








TABLE 4 






Numerical Ranking of Occurrence of 






Data Elements in Reference Questions (N = 


4186) 


Rank 


Data Elements 


Frequency 


1 


Title 


1,082 


2 


Subject 


923 


3 


Author 


806 


4 


Date 


266 


5 


Publisher 


245 


6 


Source Verified 


237 


7 


Place of Publication 


202 


8 


Format 


199 


9 


Type of Work 


65 


10 


Issue Designation 


48 


11 


Shelf Arrangement 


39 


12 


Level of Approach 


38 


13 


Class Notation 


19 


14 


Collation 


5 


15 


Series 


3 


15 


Number of Copies 


3 


16 


Edition 


2 


16 


On Order 


2 


17 


In-statement 


1 


17 


Summary of Contents 


1 
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Library found that almost 70 percent of the users were seeking a specific 
work. 16 Less than 30 percent were searching for information on a sub- 
ject, about 1 1 percent for bibliographical data, and less than 2 percent for 
other information.* In Marcus, Kugel, and Benenfeld's experiments in 
the use of catalog information {under Project Intrex), a catalog contain- 
ing fitty different fields of information was set up for use in an interactive 
retrieval system. 17 The actual use of the catalog in the operational envi- 
ronment tended to be concentrated in a few common fields. An analysis 
of the fifty fields indicated the "fact that title was requested most fre- 
quently explicitly, or implicitly with other short fields" suggested users' 
preference for titlelike entries. 

It has been previously postulated that one can design a system capable 
of satisfying efficiently and economically only 90 percent of user require- 
ments, but to satisfy the remaining 10 percent would require a dispro- 
portionate increase in costs and efforts. Using the numerical ranking of 
elements in table 4 as an index in determining the retrieval elements that 
should be included in the system to satisfy the 90 percent requirement, 
one discovers that the title, subject, and/or author constituted 67 percent 
of the data elements appearing in these requests. The 90 percent goal can 
be achieved with the addition of imprint information and source verified 
or format. An examination of table 1 shows that the format elements tend 
to combine with any one of the three common elements in 6 . 56 percent of 
the requests, occurs alone in 1 .54 percent, and combines with five other 
elements in .04 percent of the requests. These results indicate that the 
conventional access points by author, title, and subject found in library 
files, imperfect as they are, satisfy user specifications reasonably well in 
terms of the retrieval of known items. 

Format of Material or 
Information Specified in Requests 

When requests were examined to determine the type of format speci- 
fied by users, a majority of requests specified the book as the kind of 
material wanted. However, as the analysis progressed it seemed that 
patrons use the term "book" to mean any printed material. Since most 
patrons may not have made a distinction between "book" and other types 
of material, for purposes of the count the term "book" was disregarded. 
Of the total number of requests (2,270) only 259 (11 percent) of the 
requests made any reference to a specified format or type of work de- 
sired. Of note is the fact that users tend to be more aware in specifying the 
format of audiovisual materials. As might be expected — reviews and 
bibliographies rank high in table 5. This can likely be attributed to the 
fact that many students use the resources of the public library to do their 
school assignments. Within the other classes of materials and type of 
work, the variations are slight with a range of 6 percent or less. 

In an attempt to determine further the format of material and in for - 

* About 5 percent of the users surveyed in the Palmer study indicated that they were 
seeking both a specific work and information on a subject. Thus, the percentage adds up 
to more than a 100 percent. 
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TABLE 5 

Ranking of Format of Material or Information 
Specified in Requests Except for "Book"* (N = 259) 



Rank 


Format or Type of Material 


Number 


1 


Disc (Recorded Sound) 


46 


2 


Picture 


34 


3 


Review 


33 


4 


Motion Picture 


18 


4 


Periodical 


18 


5 


Bibliography 


17 


6 


List or Catalog 


14 


7 


Journal Article 


12 


8 


Newspaper 


9 


8 


Pamphlet 


9 


9 


Art Reproduction 


7 


9 


Map 


7 


9 


Manual, Handbook, Outline, Etc. 


7 


9 


Paperback 


7 


10 


Microfilm 


5 


11 


Newspaper Article 


4 


11 


Dictionary 


4 


11 


Large Print 


4 


12 


Translation 


2 


12 


Textbook 


2 


12 


Atlas 


2 


13 


Music Score 


1 


13 


Tape (Recorded Sound) 


1 


13 


Adaptation 


1 


13 


Encyclopedia article 


1 


13 


Turtox Cards 


1 



*A reference question may have more than one data element present, hence, the total 
number of data elements will add up to more than 259. It must also be emphasized that 
data elements are not mutually exclusive. For example, a question may specify more 
than one type of format, i.e., a newspaper article in microfilm. 



mation, questions specifying title and/or author elements were examined 
to see whether they were titles of books. A high proportion of these 
questions was made up of requests for specific popular or "bestseller" type 
of books and for more specialized materials. 

Conclusions 

In summary, the three most known data elements identified in refer- 
ence requests (subject, title, and/or author) are found in nine-tenths (95 
percent) of the requests in a sample of 2,270 requests for materials in a 
small to medium-sized public library. The three are the retrieval ele- 
ments found in a library catalog. Insofar as retrieval elements are con- 
cerned, theoretically, the library catalog would be capable of satisfying 
more than 80 percent of the requests. The high percentage values of one 
data and two data element bibliographic structure sets indicate that user 
demands on the system in a small to medium-sized public library require 
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a simple file structure rather than a system that requires a complex 
matching operation of terms. If other retrieval elements are to be consid- 
ered, imprint data, format, and type of work elements are potential 
candidates for addition. 

The results of the study of requests and the nature of their biblio- 
graphic structure indicated two characteristics that have significance for 
the design of a bibliographic control system, namely, (1) the majority of 
requests are of a one data element structure, and (2) the title and subject 
elements are somewhat more likely to be present in requests than the 
author element. These characteristics of bibliographic structure present 
no major difficulties in the formulation of search strategies nor do they 
bespeak the need to design a sophisticated system for small to medium- 
sized public libraries. On the other hand these characteristics demon- 
strate the need to challenge the present emphasis on author access as the 
prime entry point to library files. Title access to files would come closer to 
user approach since the title element is found to be present in a signifi- 
cant number of requests for information. 

From the viewpoint of the general user, present bibliographic infor- 
mation in a catalog entry provides sufficient information to support his 
or her needs. There is no immediate need for expanding access beyond 
the present levels provided in a library catalog, i.e., author, title, and 
subject elements. 

It should be noted in closing that the methodology used in conducting 
the study itself constitutes one of the findings. The study has demon- 
strated that it is possible to determine user requirements for biblio- 
graphic information through the analysis of data elements present in user 
requests. It has also shown that users' past requests could be a primary 
source of feedback to the system. 

On the basis of the results of the findings in the application of Brad- 
ford's law of distribution to data elements in bibliographic structure sets 
it is recommended that such relationships need to be further explored. 
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Core Collection Development 
in a Medium-Sized 
Public Library 

Carolyn Moore 



This paper reports on a procedure built on ike research of Tuteswell and McGrath 
and based on the analysis of shelf and circulation samples of fiction and nonfiction 
according to subject, last circulation date, and publication dak and supported by a 
user questionnaire. Two null hypotheses are considered: (I) When the 80/20 rule 
IS tested, there will he no difference between fiction and nonfiction; (2) restructuring 
through weeding and adding will have no effect on the circulation to holdings ratio. 
To date, experience with the procedure at the Clearwater Public Library indicates 
that both hypotheses are false. The core collection in the public library is much larger 
than those reported by Trueswell, but fiction seems to have a somewhat smaller core 
than nonfiction. Restructuring has had little effect on low use sections of the 
nonfiction collection. Implications in public libraries are for priorities in the 
selection of areas of the collection for development and/or weeding. 

T 

-L HE CONTINUING GOAL of libraries in the late seventies and now into 
the eighties is to meet the challenge of heightened accountability for 
expenditure of public funds and to recognize the importance of user 
dynamics in decision making. In that spirit, a collection analysis was 
undertaken in 1979/80 to establish priorities and develop procedures for 
collection development for the main library in Clearwater, Florida, a 
medium-sized public library serving a population of about eighty-nine 
thousand with a book collection of some two hundred thousand volumes. 
An analysis of adult fiction and nonfiction, children's fiction and nonfic- 
tion, young adult paperbacks, 16mm films, and recordings was under- 
taken. This paper will describe the methodology and results only of the 
adult fiction and nonfiction study. 

Collection studies have been more frequently reported in academic 
libraries than in public libraries and reports on collection studies, in 
general, have increased in the past two years. 

Various methods of evaluation have been used in the past — either 
alone or in combination, such as standard lists, subject experts, and 
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quantitative measurements along with comparison to standards pub- 
lished by the American Library Association. 1,2 The present trend is 
toward recognition of the use factor as most significant for collection 
evaluation. 

American Library Association guidelines for the review of library 
collections suggest as criteria for assessment such variables as use, lan- 
guage, publication, or accession date. It is pointed out that the impor- 
tance of each factor is relative to local situations. 3 Katz affirms that 
evaluation falls into two parts: evaluating the collection itself quantita- 
tively or qualitatively, and evaluation on the basis of how well the collec- 
tion meets the needs of the community.* 

While Rose Mary Magrill cautions that circulation alone is too narrow 
a definition of use, most researchers suggest it is the strongest single 
factor upon which to base decisions. 3 William McGrath has reported 
that a measure of circulation will reflect in-house use patterns. B McGrath 
also addressed the question of how well the distribution of books in the 
shelflist agrees with the distribution of books used within Dewey divi- 
sions. He used Spearman's rank order correlation formula to correlate 
distribution of books in the shelflist with the distribution of circulation. 7 

Bonn asserts that proportionate circulation statistics by subject class, 
compiled over a definite period of time, are excellent checks on selection 
policies and acquisitions rates when compared with proportionate hold- 
ings statistics by subject class. Ratio of use to holdings in specific subject 
classes, both expressed as percentage of respective totals, is the "use 
factor" for that subject class. "Use factors" can measure the intensity of 
use of all or part of the main collection — "what users think comes closest 
to evaluation in terms of goals." 8 

Ann Basart, referring to a university music library, says that circula- 
tion activity and subject area profiles are the most important factors for 
weeding. Use as reflected by circulation activity is a better predictor of 
vitality than any other factor. 9 Bedsole found circulation history to be 
most important in a special library as a method of evaluating a collection 
for weeding purposes; 10 and Eggers has worked with circulation records 
analysis at Iowa City Public Library. 11 

In a public library, a special library, and several academic libraries, 
1 rues we 11 developed his "80/20 rule"; that is, 80 percent of the circulation 
is satisfied by 20 percent of the holdings. Other parameters also may be 
appropriate; for example, 99 percent of the circulation is satisfied by 50 
percent of the holdings. 12 The small number of books that circulate very 
frequently comprise a "core collection." Turner has proposed that the 
circulation core may be larger in public than in academic libraries. 13 
Much has been said about Trueswell's approach; Turner as well as 
Trueswell himself insists that many of those who have attempted to base 
work on Trueswell's research are guilty of serious misinterpretation. 1 *" 5 
It is hoped such misinterpretation has been avoided in the present work, 
which involves identifying the parameters of certain selected divisions of 
the collection according to the 80/20 rule. 

The relationship of circulation to holdings and the opinions of users 
are two elements that previous research indicates would be important in 
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evaluating effectiveness and in setting up priorities and procedures for 
improving service. Slote, in his "Five Library Study," states "little is 
known about the relationship between holdings and use"; 16 and Aitman 
emphasizes that use is the significant factor in evaluation and declares 
that methods measuring user demands and how well these demands are 
satisfied are still in the process of refinement. 17 The Clearwater study is 
an effort to refine further procedures for determining and improving 
user satisfaction relative to the public library collection. 

The major portion of this project was accomplished from March 1979 
to September 1980; but the project is ongoing. The library is not auto- 
mated, and the project was the work of two people, the librarian in 
charge of collection development and a CETA library assistant I, hired 
especially for the project. 

The fiction and nonfiction components were analyzed at separate 
times and will be discussed separately. However, the questionnaire dis- 
tributed during the first three weeks of the nonfiction project contained 
questions on fiction as well as nonfiction. 

In the analysis, two hypotheses were tested; each is stated as a null 
hypothesis: (1) when the 80/20 rule is tested, there will be no difference 
between fiction and nonfiction; (2) restructuring through weeding and 
adding will have no effect on the circulation to shelflist ratio. 

Nonfiction 

The first phase of the project was conducted for three weeks in March 
1979, and three segments were done concurrently. First, the number of 
volumes of nonfiction were counted in each of the one hundred divisions 
of the Dewey system. The count was achieved by measuring the shelflist 
and assuming that one inch of cards equals one hundred volumes. The 
holdings were ranked from 1 to 100. Second, circulation data on all 
nonfiction circulated during a three- week period were collected, and the 
distribution of circulation among the one hundred divisions of Dewey 
was noted. The circulated nonfiction during the three-week period was 
5,212 volumes or 10 percent of the holdings in nonfiction. All circulation 
was counted daily. Circulation was ranked from 1 to 100; nonfiction 
holdings and circulation were compared in terms of numbers of volumes 
held and numbers of volumes circulated. 

Rank order was determined for use in ascertaining the strength of 
association according to Spearman's correlation formula: 18 

r, = 1 - 6 W 
n(n 2 -\) 

This computation reveals a correlation of + .92, where the range of 
possibilities is from - 1 to + 1 . The correlation is extremely high, but it is 
uncertain whether this is due to judicious selection or simply because 
circulation reflects what is available to be used. A test to determine which 
alternative may be true would involve selecting, building, and studying a 
subject area that appears to be in heavy demand according to the ques- 
tionnaire but that did not appear high in circulation rank. 
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The third segment of the first three-week study involved a user ques- 
tionnaire. It was anticipated that some areas of the collection would not 
show use by circulation due to lack of representation in the collection. 
Therefore, a questionnaire was used to elicit from patrons information 
that would help identify such weak but important areas. The first week, 
the questionnaire was given to everyone entering the library between 
9:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m.; the second week, between 1:00 p.m. and 5:00 
p.m.; the third week, between 5:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. This arrange- 
ment covered 32 percent of the library's open hours during the three- 
week period; allowed the same person to distribute questionnaires, give 
instructions, and answer questions; and covered the range of hours the 
library is open. The number of returned questionnaires was 2, 193 out of 
5,400 distributed. It was designed to yield information about what adult 
users of the nonfiction collection are looking for and whether they are 
finding it. A question concerning fiction preferences was included for use 
in the fiction study. The reliability of the patrons' search was examined 
by questions concerning use of the card catalog and assistance from the 
reference librarian. The questionnaire data were summarized in tabular 
form according to fiction/nonfiction demand, type of nonfiction in de- 
mand, use of card catalog, use of reference service, and success/failure of 
search for material needed. 

While questionnaires were being distributed and processed, addi- 
tional work with circulation and holdings data was continuing. The ratio 
of circulation to holdings was computed for each category. The percent- 
age of circulation and holdings distribution among larger categories was 
calculated: among fiction and nonfiction; and among the Dewey 100s. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of holdings circulating in each subject 
category that was observed. 

A null hypothesis under consideration is that restructuring through 
weeding and adding would have no effect on the circulation to holdings 
ratio, but it was expected that the lower the ratio the greater would be the 
benefit of assessment and restructuring. Similarly it was expected that 
the categories with the highest circulation to holdings ratios would re- 
spond the least to restructuring. 

Priorities for detailed study in terms of the 80/20 rule and restruc- 
turing were assigned on the basis of the data and discussion above. An 
example of one such study is 610-619, seen in table 2. Last circulation 
date and publication date were obtained for a sample of circulation and 
holdings. A second ratio was also calculated at this time and compared 
with the ratio obtained in the first study. Some of the categories (see 
610s, 770s, 820s, and 910s on table 3) were heavily developed and/or 
weeded between the two studies, and it was determined what effect this 
restructuring had upon circulation/holdings ratio. While the results so 
far are inconclusive, restructuring seems to have more effect on well- 
used divisions than on little-used divisions. 

As shown in table 2 last circulation date and publication date informa- 
tion for each division were determined. Table 3 provides key interpreta- 
tion, allowing comparison of the nine divisions as to size of core collec- 
tion and — for those categories restructured by weeding and/or building 
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since the 79/80 study and questionnaire — the variation in circulation/ 
holdings ratio between the two studies. 

The division 770-779 (photography) had a 25 percent use factor in the 
early study and high demand on the questionnaire results. Conse- 
quently, it was heavily infused with new material. In the later study, the 
percentage of books borrowed increased to 33 percent. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the books on the shelf were last circulated in 1979 or 1980, while 
94 percent of circulation had a last circulation date of 1979 or 1980. 
Therefore, 85 percent of the holdings is satisfying 94 percent of the 
circulation. The 770s are characterized by an extremely large core 
collection - far from Trueswell's 80/20 rel ationship. 

A change in quality effected by weeding did not appear to affect 
significantly the large 910-919 section. Hundreds of outdated travel 
books were weeded, while new materials were added, but use remained 
at 9 percent. The core collection figure indicates that more weeding is 
needed: 69 percent of the holdings account for 90 percent of the circula- 
tion, and only 32 percent of the holdings have 1970-80 publication dates. 

Fiction 

The total number of fiction volumes was ascertained by sheillist mea- 
surement, the same method as was used with the nonllction study. Then 
a 10 percent random sample of holdings was identified by subject. The 
subject designations are indicated on table 4. Certain of the categories 
were carefully defined; and the same individual classified each title, so 
that application of the subject designations would be consistent through- 
out. Each book received only one designation; and the more general 
categories of "best seller," "classic," "serious contemporary," and "short 
stories" were considered first when assignments were made. Three types 
of data were collected for each volume: subject, publication date, and the 
last circulation date. 

During the three-week period of data collection 6,260 titles or 20 
percent of the fiction collection circulated. Again, subject, publication 
date, and last circulation date were noted for each volume. 

Correlation between circulation and holdings was calculated using the 
Spearman formula, and circulation/holdings ratio was computed lor 
each of the nineteen subject areas. Correlation between circulation and 
holdings was +.78 on a scale of - 1 to +1, a very high positive 
correlation — though not as high as in the case of nonfiction. 

Table 4 shows circulation/holdings ratio as well as percentages by 
subject of total fiction holdings and of total fiction circulation. The cate- 
gory of mystery is virtually without competition in its status as most 
popular fiction subject. It accounts for 47 percent of fiction circulation, 
and represents 30 percent of the fiction collection. A list of popular 
mystery authors has been compiled for use by librarians and patrons as a 
result of the survey. 

Publication dates for the circulation sample and shelf sample are in- 
cluded in table 5. Significantly, only 21 percent of the holdings sample 
had publication dates in the 1970s or 1980s, while 57 percent of the 
circulation sample did so. Recency is not so important a factor for fiction 
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circulation as for nonfiction circulation. In table 5 circulation is distrib- 
uted from 1880 to 1980. 

Most books circulating during the period of data collection had previ- 
ously circulated during 1979/80. Ninety-four percent of the sample cir- 
culated previously in 1979/80; 6 percent had not circulated since 1978; 
the remaining 2 percent had a last circulation date ranging from 1969 to 

TABLE 3 

Comparison of Nine Divisions as to Size of Core 
Collection and Circulation/Holdings Ratio 

Percent of Titles 

On Shelf In Circulation Circulation/Holdings 



Dewey Decimal 
Division 


LCD 

79/80* 


Pub. 
Date 


LCD 
79/80 


Pub. 
Date 


Ratio 
1979 


(Percent) 

1980 


Restructured 














610-619 


82 


63 


98 


81 


14 


13 


770-779 


85 


67 


94 


95 


25 


33 


820-829 


43 


21 


86 


33 


3 


2 


910-919 


69 


32 


90 


62 


9 


9 


Not Restructured 














180-189 


66 


35 


93 


43 


18 


16 


190-199 


48 


31 


71 


57 


5 


4 


290-299 


76 


37 


95 


68 


12 


5 


570-579 


50 


33 


90 


58 


4 


3 


790-799 


77 


49 


86 


33 


10 


13 



*In the Shelf column LCD 79/80 refers to cases in which the last circulation date was in 1979-80; 
in the Circulation column it refers to cases in which the last circulation date prior to the three-week 
period of the study was in 1979-80. In both columns pub date denotes cases where the publication 
date is 1970-1980. 

TABLE 4 



Circulation/Holdings Ratio and Subject Distribution 
among Total Fiction Collection and Circulation 





C irculation/Holdings 
Ratio 

(Percent) 


Percent of 

Fiction 
Collection 


Percent of 

Fiction 
Circulation 


Best Sellers 


103/68 


151 


1 


8 


Serious Contemporary 


22/24 


92 





2 


Mystery 


593/1938 


30 


30 


47 


War 


17/62 


27 


1 


1 


Religious 


4/20 


20 








Science Fiction 


92/262 


16 


4 


3 


Psychology 


106/764 


14 


12 


8 


Western 


50/396 


13 


6 


4 


Animal 


2/16 


13 








Romance 


96/780 


12 


12 


8 


Topical 


26/216 


12 


3 


2 


Short Stories 


17/146 


12 


2 


1 


History 


147/1326 


11 


20 


12 


Sea 


5/44 


11 


1 





Classics 


8/80 


10 


1 





Humor 


8/134 


6 


2 





Ethnic 


2/92 


2 


1 





Adventure 


2/93 


2 


1 





Sports 


0/14 
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TABLE 5 



Publication Date: Fiction Circulation and Holdings 



Publication Date 



Circulation 
(Percent) 



Shelf 
(Percent) 



1970-1980 
1960-1969 
1950-1959 
1940-1949 
1930-1939 
1920-1929 
1880-1919 



57 
17 
11 
8 
5 
I 

1 



21 
23 
19 
17 
12 
4 
4 



1977 — with the majority in 1977. Forty-nine percent of the holdings is 
satisfying 92 percent of fiction circulation. In the case of nonfiction, 60 
percent of the holdings is satisfying 94 percent of the nonfiction circula- 
tion. Therefore, it is likely that the hypotheses (when the 80/20 rule is 
tested, there is no difference between nonfiction and fiction core collec- 
tions) is false. There is a difference between fiction and nonfiction in that 
the core collection of fiction is smaller. Use of last circulation date would 
seem to be a very effective method of weeding fiction, while publication 
date is not as reliable an indicator of potential use. 



This project demonstrated (1) the importance of last circulation date 
and publication date in evaluation of materials and (2) the large size of 
the core collection in this public library. Continued testing will perhaps 
be conclusive in indicating that restructuring improves rate of use in 
well-used sections but has little effect on little-used sections. 

In public libraries during budget-conscious times, the more appropri- 
ate use of funds would seem to be for materials in classes already well 
used. Employing the time and funds to build poorer quality, little-used 
sections is perhaps professionally desirable, but will not result in the 
desired increase in circulation nor, presumably, better satisfy the needs 
of patrons. 
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Variant Edition Cataloging 
on OCLC: Input or Adapt? 

Douglas A. Cargille 



The question of whether to input a new record or to adapt an existing record when 
cataloging variant editions is addressed- In the OCLC environment, arguments 
from the standpoint of both economy and interlibrary loan service appear to favor the 
use of the NEW command for the input of a new record. 

In TECHNICAL SERVICES the increasing availability of machine- 
readable catalog information from various national sources has led to 
widespread use of shared cataloging data among network members. The 
overall effects of the changeover to an automated system have been 
widely documented, but some of the subtler effects also deserve our 
attention. 1 The introduction of an automated cataloging system changes 
the background against which cataloging decisions are made and a fail- 
ure to reexamine the premises behind our decisions can result not only in 
increased costs but also in poorer service to our patrons. 

The decision whether to adapt an existing record in a database or to 
input a new record when cataloging a variant edition can serve as an 
example. Too frequently in a postautomation environment this key deci- 
sion has been equated with the preautomation decision of whether to use 
"original cataloging" or to use "copy cataloging" based upon data gener- 
ated by the Library of Congress. When we look at the basis of the 
preautomation decision, we can see how conditions have changed. As 
financial pressures mounted on libraries over the past decade, many 
instituted dual-track cataloging systems. 2 Typically, this procedure has 
meant that materials for which LC copy was available were routed to a 
copy cataloging unit generally staffed by paraprofessionals, and mate- 
rials for which no LC copy was available were sent to an original catalog- 
ing unit usually staffed by professional librarians. Naturally, the exact 
definition of "LC copy" was critical under such a framework as it deter- 
mined the path any individual book would take. Since the copy catalog- 
ing pathway was considered to be less costly, there was continuous pres- 
sure for a broad and inclusive definition of "LC copy." In many libraries, 
a book was considered to have LC copy (and thus be destined for copy 
cataloging) if LC copy was available for any edition of the work. Thus, if 
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the edition in hand contained a London imprint and LC copy was 
available for the New York imprint of the same work, the paraprofes- 
sional would alter the copy to reflect the edition in hand and perhaps add 
a date to the call number or a letter to that date. The effect of such policies 
was to reserve subject and classification decisions to the professional 
librarians while allowing paraprofessionals broad discretion to alter de- 
scriptive cataloging. The financial advantages of such policies were ob- 
vious and may have resulted in the changing ratio of paraprofessionals to 
professionals in many libraries. 

With the advent of automated cataloging networks, such dual-track 
systems would seem easy to adapt to the new environment. The parapro- 
fessionals operate the terminals and catalog those books for which LC 
copy is available and the professional librarians prepare the necessary 
input forms for those items for which no copy is available in the database. 
Items for which exact, but non-LC, "submitted" copy is available tend to 
be handled in different ways by different libraries, depending on the 
degree of responsibility allotted to the paraprofessionals, the level of 
commitment to LC practices, and various other criteria. 3 

At first it would appear that no major change in preautomation in- 
structions and areas of responsibility is required, but let us look at the 
same problem of the London versus the New York imprint under the 
new automated environment. The paraprofessional has the London im- 
print of a work in hand but is able to locate LC copy for the New York 
edition only. There is no record for the London imprint. The natural 
tendency here can be to alter the imprint of the existing record, add a 
date or letter to the date in the call number, and catalog the item on the 
existing record. In a preautomation setting, the book clearly would have 
fallen within the area of responsibility of the paraprofessional and with- 
out an explicit change in instructions could continue to be cataloged in 
an automated system in much the same manner. Given the widespread 
assumption that it is less time-consuming to adapt an existing record 
(something a paraprofessional can do) than to prepare an input form for 
a new record (something a professional librarian must do), the continu- 
ance of the old pattern can go unchallenged. But let us take a closer look 
at the effects of this practice. First, from a cost standpoint, the library has 
avoided the time expenditure necessary to input a new record but it has 
expended some time in altering the existing record and it has incurred a 
"first-time use" charge in addition. Second, from a service standpoint, 
the library has added its holding symbol to an item in a national database 
when, in fact, the library does not have that item. 

As to the first point, are we in fact using the most economical way of 
cataloging the book? Since the most widely used cataloging network, 
OCLC, Inc. , offers a way of adding a new record to the database built up 
from an existing record (the NEW command), the economic advantages 
of copy cataloging may have changed. 4 A simple study was conducted in 
our library in the summer of 1979 to test the advantages of altering an 
existing record versus adding a new record and the results were surpris- 
ing. The time required to alter an existing record was defined as the 
period from the decision to alter the record until the decision to produce. 
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The time required to add a new record based upon an existing record via 
the NEW command was defined as die period from the decision to add a 
new record until the completed new record was placed in the SAVE tile. 
In addition, the time required by a librarian to proofread the new record 
after its addition to the SAVE file was added to the total. This proof- 
reading period was felt to be essential and reflects the library's commit- 
ment to minimize the errors in records added to the online database. The 
sample consisted of twenty English language books for which no exact 
matching copy was available in the online catalog but for which records 
for related editions were present. The records were divided into two 
groups of ten books each: A, where the record for the related edition was 
an LC MARC record and B r where the related edition was represented 
by an OCLC member-library submitted record. It soon became appar- 
ent that the degree of "relatedness" of the existing record to the item in 
hand was the most important factor affecting the time required either to 
modify the existing record or to form a new record via the NEW com- 
mand. The path selected was clearly of less significance. Records that 
required extensive modification to add via the NEW command, also 
required extensive modification to catalog using the existing records. 
Whichever path was selected, records closely resembling the item in 
hand required much less time. 

As remarked above, the results of the test were surprising. The time 
required to alter an existing record was an average six minutes per book 
while the time required to add a new record was eight minutes per book 
with an additional three minutes required to proofread the new record. 
There was no significant time difference between group A books and 
group B books. * When considering these times, remember that all of the 
processes common to both paths, e.g. , search time, were excluded from 
the time measured. One question immediately presents itself: Does a 
time savings of five minutes per item justify the incurrence of a first-time- 
use charge of circa $1.36? The answer, of course, depends upon the 
salary scale in the individual library, but any financial savings would 
appear to be marginal at best. 

Those records requiring extensive modification presented another, 
perhaps more important choice. Several of the paraprofessional terminal 
operators, when faced with a record needing extensive changes, pre- 
ferred to construct a new record on a blank workform rather than to use 
the existing record as a basis for a new one. Despite some effort, it has so 
far proven difficult to develop a set of guidelines to aid in this choice. 
Given the wide range of variation among items considered related, per- 
haps allowing idiosyncratic preference by the terminal operator will 
prove to be the best, if not the most strictly efficient, choice. As is shown 
above, the use of the NEW command is not without problems. The 

*In actual cataloging practice, member-submitted records require significantly more 
time. In our library a printout of the related record is sent with the book to a librarian who 
checks and/or modifies the call number, entries, and subject headings. The book is then 
returned to the terminal operator for input. This time was excluded from the study as not 
pertinent to the question of whether to catalog on an existing record or to add a new 
record via the NEW command. 
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requirement to add ISBD punctuation to the new record when the exist- 
ing record is in pre-ISBD format is a case in point. Punctuation has not, 
however, proven to be particularly difficult or time-consuming. The 
changes are usually limited to three areas of description, the 245, 260, 
and 300 fields, and two of these, the imprint and collation, frequently 
require modification when dealing with variant editions. In any case, the 
problem should ease as the percentage of records in ISBD format in the 
online catalog continually increases. 

The second point — the addition of a library's holdings symbol to an 
item it does not actually have — has obvious implications for interlibrary 
loan. As a higher and higher percentage of the holdings of the nation's 
libraries becomes accessible through the various automated cataloging 
networks, interlibrary loan staffs will increasingly turn to the network 
databases as their first recourse in locating an item. 5 It is difficult to say 
what percentage of loan requests can be satisfied by any edition of a work 
rather than the particular edition requested, but in our library over 
one-third of the requests specify an edition. The amount of time wasted, 
not only by interlibrary loan staffs but also by users, in sending requests 
for materials not actually held by the library receiving the request is a 
powerful argument for assuring that national tools for locating materials 
accurately reflect the participating libraries' holdings. 

Given the above conditions, just when should a new record be en- 
tered? While all networks have fairly stringent regulations to prevent the 
proliferation of duplicate records, duplication is defined in very strict 
terms. These restrictions generally allow a new record to be input if there 
is any variation from the existing record with the exception of different 
printing dates. 6 While the distinction between variant printings and 
variant editions is not always easy to make, the problem at least has the 
virtue of familiarity. Given the wide latitude allowed, the arguments 
from both economic grounds and from a service standpoint would seem 
to favor the addition of a new record whenever the standards permit it. 
The real choice in an automated environment is not when to add a new 
record but rather whether the new record should be built from scratch on 
a blank workform or whether an existing record can serve, via the NEW 
command, as the basis for the new record. If the funding pressures on 
libraries continue, as it appears they will, and the needs of our patrons for 
accurate bibliographic tools are to be met, a unique record for each 
unique edition appears to be the only choice. 
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Incredible Past, 
Incredible Future 

Allen B. Veaner 

In REVIEWING the impact of document reproduction and micro- 
eraphic technology on librarianship and scholarship, the question is how 
to begin. I thought it would be appropriate and useful to try to combine a 
number of brief scenarios along with some chronicling of events -in 
order not to get into a dull recitation of facts, I also thought I ought to go 
back more than twenty-live years into the past bui I am most reluctant to 
go forward even that much, as I am extremely conscious of the hazards ol 
predicting the future. David Sarnoff, when he was chairman of the board 
of RCA, forecast in 1966 that the home computer would by the end ot the 
century revolutionize people's life-styles and enable them to experience a 
succession of careers in their lifetimes. Multiple careers have become a 
commonplace even without the home computer and the latter has burst 
forth like so many spring flowers -"Apple" blossoms, some would say_ 
But let me try to betnn with a look at the world of micrographics and 
reprography approximately fifty years ago, say from 1930 forward. 

Yesterday 

The only practical device for photocopying scholarly materials in 1930 
was the Photostat, the first of which was installed at the New York Public 
Library about 1912 I believe. A manually operated machine, the type 
most common in Libraries, might produce some dozen to twenty copies 
per hour, depending upon the originals and the skill of the operator. It 
was a messy, wet process. Even during Depression days the cheapest 
print was five times as cosdy as is currently paid for a Xerox or other 
electrostatic copy. At that time a few hardy souls were doing their own 
document photography with 35mm cameras -with the Leica, then the 
world's only precision 35mm camera, the first of which came off the 
production lines in 1925. Those people used motion-picture film, usually 
on an inflammable nitrate base, and more than likely they developed 
their own films in an improvised darkroom in the bathroom. There were 
no professional microfilm cameras capable nf production work. We 
didn't have those in the U.S. until about 1936. 

This paper by Allen B. Veaner, university librarian, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, was presented at the ALA Annual Conference on June 28, 1981, at Looking 
Toward the 21st Century: RTSD's Silver Anniversary Program." 
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It was not until 1956, that xerography came into libraries with some 
very clumsy manual equipment that nevertheless began slowly to revolu- 
tionize the ugly, unpleasant job of reproducing catalog cards. Xerog- 
raphy made good offset masters; Treyz, then at Yale, and now director 
of libraries at the University of Wisconsin, pioneered this application. 

Three years later, in 1959, Xerox introduced the 914 copier which at 
last began to automate library photocopying. A production rate of seven 
prints a minute was regarded as a staggering feat — and it was when 
compared with the Photostat process. From then on Xerox and compet- 
ing manufacturers improved and perfected their machines so that today 
no one thinks any more about getting a photocopy than about using a 
typewriter or a coin-operated telephone. 

In micrographics there was additional progress too: late in the 1930s 
publishing companies were formed to reissue in microform rare books 
and works long out of print and to publish doctoral dissertations. A few of 
the early pioneers became millionaires in that business. Since that time 
millions of bibliographic items previously available only in remote ar- 
chives or hard-to-get-to libraries at home or abroad suddenly became 
available in the country's major research libraries. Of course, nobody 
knew they were there— because the microform publishing industry was 
more intent on sales than on bibliographical control. Yet today, the 
pressures of many, many years are beginning to bear fruit and it seems 
that it will not be long before catalog entries for the full contents of 
massive microform projects will enter the computerized files of the major 
bibliographic utilities. We have the persistence of both the American 
Library Association and the Association of Research Libraries to thank 
for this. 

In the 1960s the microfiche came into prominence as a microform 
publishing medium, not so much from industry enterprise as from gov- 
ernment pressure. The government sought a single, unified format for 
fiches, which until then came out in numerous incompatible sizes all of 
which generally required incompatible equipment for reading. Some 
people, by the way, still think the microfiche is a modern invention or 
even something that originated from the need to distribute reports of 
government-sponsored research, especially those related to aerospace. 
Few people know that the microfiche was conceived early in the twenti- 
eth century by a Belgian archivist, Paul Otlet, who published a proposal 
for the microfiche some years before the First World War. 1 

Also in the 1960s and early 1970s several commercial organizations 
began to explore the idea of using super-reduced microfiches — 
ultrafiches— to republish entire libraries. The idea was to sell "package 
libraries" to the many new colleges that were being established to accom- 
modate the huge expansion of higher education. The whole ultrafiche 
experience was a good example of a solution in search of a problem — 
cures for which there are no diseases. Even if higher education had not 
undergone a severe and sudden contraction, it is doubtful whether the 
"package library" was the right application of ultrafiche. One of the 
things we have learned about technology is that the existence of a certain 
technical capability is no reason in and of itself to apply it. 
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Several other events of the past quarter century might also be worth 
mentioning. This was the period of dramatic growth of the National 
Microfilm Association, founded about 1952 and later renamed the Na- 
tional Micrographics Association. A trade and professional organiza- 
tion, the NMA fostered a major expansion of micrographics in business 
and industry but contributed only modestly to library applications. The 
library market was then and still is insignificantly small and is not likely 
to become a dominant force. So, I would not forecast a growing relation- 
ship between the library community and micrographics although obvi- 
ously microforms will continue to be very useful for a long time to come. 

Another area in which librarians made significant contributions to 
reprography and micrographics is standards. The Library of Congress 
very early — about 1950 — developed some guidelines for microfilming 
scholarly and research materials. These were further amplified by the 
predecessor of the Reproduction of Library Materials Section (RLMS), 
the RTSD's Copying Methods Section, which produced Microfilm Norms 
in the early 1960s. 2 The Library of Congress also refined its own guide- 
lines and produced a set of specifications for their own microfilming— 
LC specs later became more or less a de facto national standard. 3 Librar- 
ians also contributed extensively to the publication of standards for 
microfilming newspapers. 

A third area where librarians have been extremely active pertains to 
preservation, permanence, and durability. The appearance of "micro- 
film measles" some twenty years ago challenged earlier claims about the 
longevity of microforms, many of which had been utilized in the interest 
of preserving deteriorating materials. That issue is of course still very 
much alive and is by no means near solution. You are all undoubtedly 
aware that the U.S. National Archives has challenged afresh its own 
microfilming program and that the government is at last beginning to 
take a closer interest in the durability of its own archival materials. The 
now well-known history surrounding an unfortunate first attempt to 
apply vesicular film to library materials need not be repeated. Suffice it 
to say that we still lack standard test methods to determine whether 
nonsilver films have been processed adequately to assure their durability 
even within the claims made by the manufacturers. But at least the 
public's level of consciousness has been raised on a national level now. 
For many years RTSD/RLMS has played an important and persistent 
leadership role in maintaining an awareness of the preservation prob- 
lems of microforms, has played a devil's advocate role, and has been an 
invaluable "thorn in the side" of those who care little about product 
durability. 

We also have made notable progress in the design and production of 
microform reading equipment. Though much remains to be done, to- 
day's machines are in general a vast improvement over their predeces- 
sors. We have a few good motorized readers, an abundance of reader/ 
printers, and a few devices that are completely under program control 
with a handheld command module enabling immediate access to selected 
frames. 

Microforms have also earned a good reputation as backup facilities for 
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online databases; the more we become dependent upon online facilities, 
the greater the need for backup. 

Today 

In the 1980s, photocopy equipment is now becoming so compact and 
inexpensive that purchase of a private photocopy device is well within the 
reach of many; several manufacturers now offer such devices at less than 
$1,000. We have an abundance of relatively low-cost, high-precision 
single lens reflex cameras and computer calculated lenses especially 
suited to individual microphotography for those persons willing to go to 
the trouble of doing their own microcopying. Even film development has 
become partially automated for the private individual; there are now 
some devices that are easier to use than traditional hand-loaded reels and 
tanks. This application remains very useful for that collection of manu- 
scripts in the remote monastery or those inscriptions in the faraway 
desert. 

An important new technological development is the electrostatic pho- 
tocopier employed as a computer output device — it prints computer 
output at high speed directly onto paper. Cousins of these machines print 
computer output directly onto microfilm; these are the COM devices 
that have made it so easy for public and small academic libraries to 
substitute microform catalogs for card catalogs. 

Another development of the past generation has been the high produc- 
tion photocopy machine that is virtually a complete, self-contained print- 
ing plant. Several manufacturers now offer equipment that exceeds the 
wildest fantasies of the scholars and publishers of twenty-five years ago. 
Under the control of the microcomputer— itself a device conceivable 
only to the comic-strip artist of yesterday — the devices not only copy, 
they enlarge or reduce, they collate and staple, and they employ forms 
projection devices to tailor documents according to some existing 
graphic design. We must concede that in terms of the 1930s and even the 
1950s these devices are truly fantastic. 

Tomorrow 

The foremost challenge to current technology is undoubtedly the 
videodisc. But we probably need to be wary of the promises made for the 
new system — promises about indestructibility and permanence. We 
have been bitten by that bug before and it's not the bite that hurts but the 
inflammation that comes later. Currently, videodisc is suitable only for 
edition publishing; its technology is so complex and specialized that it 
will be a long time, if ever, before the videodisc can be copied by an 
individual. I ought to add that if a copying method for the videodisc is 
ever devised, we can be sure that it will incorporate a metering or autho- 
rization device that will assure payment of appropriate copyright 
royalties — the technology exists today to accomplish this. It would be 
done with the microprocessor. 

Despite the vast technological progress of the past generation, there 
remain a few areas where conditions are not much different from what 
they were seventy-five years ago. I refer to the almost complete absence 
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of devices suitable for copying from bound volumes without destructive 
impact on bindings. Since so much of our paper is of poor quality, 
perhaps this problem is now of less consequence, with the danger that the 
paper may deteriorate before the binding. The only system m which 
books are held more or less properly is that in use for microfilming when 
a book holder or book cradle is used. Even those devices are not of the 
best. It is to be hoped that when facsimile devices are further developed 
they could be adapted to copy from bound volumes held in the upright 
position. 

I have spoken elsewhere about the potential of digitizing systems as a 
tool for preservation. It would be a formidable challenge to develop 
systems for digitizing civilization's existing store of print and graphic 
materials. These materials come in all shapes, sizes, colors, and designs. 
Yet we have seen in the digitized photographs from space probes what 
digitizing can do for high-precision storage and transmission of informa- 
tion. The possibility of reducing much of our printed and graphic heri- 
tage to digitized form cannot be ignored, even though it would be very 
costly. Let us not forget that it was not very long ago— 1 remember 
hearing it in 1968 — that people were saying online systems for libraries 
were totally impractical and the computer had very little place in the 
library. Nowadays— returning to this issue of digitizing graphic data- 
even the highly advanced centers which apply the computer to mapping 
and satellite imagery already have the capability of digitizing and manip- 
ulating photographic and mapping data of extraordinary complexity. 
The Jet Propulsion Laboratory at the California Institute of Technology 
does this routinely and the Map and Imagery Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara Library is planning to offer this 
facility at some future time. Much depends upon costs — digital systems 
are still extraordinarily expensive. But prices keep coming down. The 
great advantage of the digital system is that is has redundancy built into it 
and this offers the potential of protection against ultimate destruction or 
damage, a potential that may offset its costs or at least make its use worth 
investigating if we are to stand any chance to preserve our past. There is 
now very little time left to conserve, restore, and preserve the record of 
the past 150 years. In the century to come, we risk knowing a lot about 
the era before 1800 and not much at all about the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries. These risks and dangers are tremendous challenges to 
research and investigation. I hope they produce successful and useful 
results for future generations of scholars. 
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Letters to the Editor 





From: A. J, Edwards, law librarian, University of Otago Library, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, — In her article, "Sources for Determining Citation Practice 
for Court Reports Throughout the World" (LRTS 25: 139-48 (April/ 
June 1981) Phyllis C. Marion laments that "there are very few source 
materials that baldly state that 'such and such' is the citation practice 
applicable to a given country." 

As far as the British Isles and the British Commonwealth (interpreted 
in its widest sense) are concerned, salvation is at hand! The two volume 
Manual of legal citations (London; Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, 
University of London, 1959-60) gives authoritative statements of cita- 
tion practice, not only for court reports but also for all forms of legisla- 
tion. Lists of accepted abbreviations, which demonstrate citation prac- 
tice more accurately than bibliographical lists, are included. 

For succinct bibliographic information on the legislation of all parts of 
the Commonwealth, from Africa to the Caribbean, the Manual is an 
essential acquisition for academic law libraries. 



Editor's note: Letters sent to the editor for publication in this column cannot be 
acknowledged, answered individually, or returned to the authors. Whenever space is 
available in an issue, selected letters will be published, with little or no editing, though 
abridgment may be required. Letters intended for publication should be typed double- 
spaced. 
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RTSD 

Annual Reports, 1980/81 



Report of the President 



Karen Horny 

1980/81 has been a year of challenge, occasional perplexity, and constant 
stimulation in activities focused on resources and technical services. As RTSD, 
the largest type of activity division, reached its silver anniversary, membership 
grew to over six thousand and an impressive variety of projects were brought to 
fruition or newly launched. In the twenty-five years since the Cataloging and 
Classification Division joined with the Board on Acquisition of Library Mate- 
rials and the Serials Round Table to form the Resources & Technical Services 
Division, development has proceeded in a steady and responsive manner, ex- 
emplified by the inauguration of the new Preservation of Library Materials 
Section (PLMS) in 1980/81. Under the leadership of its first chair, Nina Root, 
PLMS has most successfully established itself as a full-fledged section, already 
fourth largest in membership of the division's five sections. 

Membership promotion received considerable attention as the anniversary 
approached and a new brochure, emphasizing the "nuts and bolts" practicality 
that members can find in RTSD activities and accomplishments, has just been 
printed. The Membership Committee, chaired by Murray Martin, also devel- 
oped an "RTSD Committee Member" ribbon to be worn on conference badges 
and a silver anniversary button which tied in with the San Francisco Conference 
site, "RTSD, the Information Bridge." The slogan, suggested by Mary Ann 
Robinson, was the winner in a contest announced through the RTSD Newsletter. 
A twenty-fifth anniversary "Bash and Bay Cruise" and a major program , ^Look- 
ing toward the 21st Century" were also pan of the celebration. Other divisional 
programs for 1981 included: "Collection Development: Are We Preaching 
What We're Practicing? A Dialogue between Practitioners and Educators" co- 
sponsored by the Resources Section and the RTSD Education Committee. 
"■Cataloging Audiovisual Materials Using AACR2" cosponsored by the RTSD 
Audiovisual Committee and the Music Library Association Cataloging Com- 
mittee. "Authorities: Persons, Corporate Bodies, and Series" cosponsored by 
the Cataloging and Classification Section (CCS), the Serials Section, and the 
LITA Information Science and Automation Section. "In Order to Form a More 
Perfect Union . . . List of Serials" cosponsored by the RTSD Serials Section Ad 
Hoc Committee on Union Lists of Serials and the RTSD Council ot Regional 
Groups. "Tough Questions for Tight Times: The Economics of Children's 
Books" cosponsored by the RTSD Resources Section and the Association for 
Library Service to Children. "Adult Literacy: Programs and Materials" cospon- 
sored by the RTSD/Association of American Publishers Joint Committee and 
the PL A Alternative Education Programs Section. "Video Disc: State of the Art 
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and Potential for Libraries" sponsored by the RTSD Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section (RLMS) Technology Committee. "Getting a Handle on 
Technical Services Costs: Comprehensiveness, Comparability, and Case 
Studies" cosponsored by the RTSD Technical Services Costs Committee and 
the Library Administration and Management Association Statistics for Techni- 
cal Services Committee. 

The prevalence and notable range of program cosponsorship speaks well for 
the communication among groups sharing common interests. Special attention 
to program planning has occurred as RTSD formally adopted an eighteen- 
month cycle with contact requirements for potential cosponsors. Program plan- 
ning has also benefited substantially from the excellent work of Bill Drewett, 
RTSD program officer, who recently completed his second year in this new 
position. Future program plans now under way include a preconference on the 
online catalog and a "conference within the conference" on research for Philadel- 
phia in 1982. 

A new program feature for San Franscisco was a postconference, the pilot 
institute on "Collection Management and Development," which RTSD has 
designed to be replicated as regional programs. A grant from the Council on 
Library Resources has assisted in this effort. 

Outreach via regional RTSD institutes established an impressive precedent 
with this year's fourteen highly successful RTSD/LC AACR2 training insti- 
tutes which reached over twenty-two hundred librarians. The outstanding par- 
ticipation of stall of the Library of Congress was recognized by presentation of a 
citation plaque and certificates at the San Francisco RTSD Membership Meet- 
ing. The division's Council of Regional Groups also played a major role in the 
AACR2 programs, enlisting the assistance of eighteen of its thirty-one affiliates. 
CRG has recently produced an excellent brochure to inform other prospective 
member groups of its important activities and services. 

A major occurrence of f 980/81 was the publication of the ALA Filing Rules, 
developed by RTSD's Ad Hoc Filing Committee, chaired by Joseph Rosenthal. 
These rules have been extremely well received and the RTSD Board has passed 
a resolution of thanks to the committee members for Lheir outstanding accom- 
plishment. Other new publications of the division include the Directory of Speakers 
for Serials Workshops, Directory of Union Lists of Serials, First Annual Bibliography of 
Articles and Monographs on Serials, and the Preservation Education Directory: Educa- 
tional Opportunities in the Preservation of Library Materials. 

The division's journal, Library Resources & Technical Services, under the editor- 
ship of Elizabeth Tate, has marked the anniversary year with a special silver 
cover with a prominent "25" for the Volume 25 issues. Content includes special 
features, from invited papers on the sources for determining citation practice lot- 
court reports and a twenty-five-year retrospective review of preservation activi- 
ties in the USA to the winners of a competition for papers by master's degree 
students at ALA-accredited library schools. 

The RTSD Newsletter completed its first volume in its expanded format on a 
six issue per year schedule . Both the Newsletter and LR TS are now available on a 
separate subscription basis as well as via divisional membership. Continuing to 
provide innovative leadership, Arnold Hirshon, RTSD Newsletter editor, re- 
cently announced the introduction of two new columns as regular features; a 
"Research" column will be edited by Daniel O'Connor and a "Library Ex- 
change" column concerned with special projects and activities will be edited by 
Colleen Bednar. 

Of course the recent second edition of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules has 
received much attention. A substantial debate arose over application of the rules 
to microform and other reproductions of previously existing works and the 
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RTSD CCS Committee on Cataloging: Description and Access (CC:DA) held 
hearings and formed a task force to address these concerns. Frances Hinton, the 
ALA RTSD representative on the Joint Steering Committee for Revision of 
AACR has been chosen by that committee as its chair. 

In other international activities, RTSD, acting upon the report recommen- 
dations of its Ad Hoc International Cataloging Consultation Committee, 
chaired by John Byrum, established a new International Relations Committee. 
E. Dale Cluff has accepted appointment as the committee's first chair. The 
RTSD Board acted upon additional recommendations by endorsing divisional 
representation at international meetings, exploring the possibility of ALA's 
again becoming U.S. distributor for IFLA and International Office for Univer- 
sal Bibliographic Control (UBC) publications, and directing the division presi- 
dent to feature international activities prominently in the annual report. The 
board also forwarded to ALA Council a resolution in support of an "open 
meeting" policy for international meetings, which Council in turn endorsed 
during its San Francisco meetings. In addition, the RTSD CCS CC:DA estab- 
lished a task force to respond to the IFLA UBC call for comments on interna- 
tional standard bibliographic description texts as part of its five-year review 
program. At Midwinter 1981, the appropriate RTSD section executive com- 
mittees made recommendations, resulting in subsequent election, for members 
of the IFLA Sections on Cataloguing, Classification and Subject Headings, 
Exchange and Acquisition, and Serial Publications. During 1980/81 RTSD 
also sent Norman Shaffer to participate in the meeting of the International 
Organization for Standardization Micrographics Committee. 

RTSD involvement in standards work includes representation on the Ameri- 
can National Standards Committee Z39, Library Work, Documentation, and 
Related Publishing Practices. On behalf of RTSD, Susan Vita has been active 
in the reviewing and voting on a variety of standards, including those for a 
single title order form and guidelines for the format and production of scientific 
and technical reports. 

Recognizing the financial impact of the development and adoption of codes 
and standards, and following upon a discussion with James Govan, chair of the 
Association of Research Libraries Task Force on Bibliographic Control, the 
RTSD Board requested that the RTSD Technical Services Costs Committee, 
chaired by Peter Graham, review its function statement and provide recom- 
mendations about responsibility for impact studies of changes in codes and 
standards related to RTSD's areas of interest. 

At Midwinter the RTSD Board reviewed and endorsed in principle the 
several GODORT "Guidelines Adopted by the State and Local Documents 
Task Force." Other Board action expressed support and appreciation for the 
work of MARBI (the joint RTSD/RASD/LITA Committee on Representation 
in Machine-Readable Form of Bibliographic Information) which has resulted 
in its excellent working relationship with LC and the networks. The board also 
endorsed the matter of a class-action suit by ALA against Frank and Michael 
Gille to recover damages for publications prepaid but never published, ex- 
pressed support for exemption of publishers backlists from the IRS ruling on the 
Thor Power Tool decision, and passed a resolution of support for the Library of 
Congress and the Government Printing Office at the time of the congressional 
budgetary review. 

Also at Midwinter, the RTSD Board endorsed in principle the statements of 
interpretation of the "Library Bill of Rights" and voted to forward to Council the 
Report of the RTSD CCS Subject Analysis Committee Racism and Sexism in 
Subject Analysis Subcommittee (ad hoc) in response to the 1977 Council direc- 
tive that RTSD "develop a coordinated plan for the reform of cataloging prac- 
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tices that now perpetuate prejudice, stereotyping and discrimination because of 
race, sex, creed, color and national origin." The Board continued to recognize 
broad professional priorities by again including a contribution to the Freedom 
to Read Foundation in the coining year's budget. 

During its Midwinter 1981 sessions, ALA Council adopted a resolution 
initiated by the RTSD Technical Services Directors of Large Research Li- 
braries Discussion Group, approved by the Board and presented by RTSD 
Councilor Elizabeth Herman, which urges the establishment of an electronic 
interconnection between networks to enhance CONSER participation. This 
resolution has been forwarded to the CONSER Advisory Group. The RTSD 
Councilor also called an informal meeting of all divisional councilors at the 
Midwinter Council Breakfast to share ideas as to how to make their rote most 
effective. 

In a similar spirit of cooperation, the RTSD and LITA Boards met jointly to 
discuss common interests. As a result of that meeting, the RTSD Board gave the 
member-at-iarge of the Organization and Bylaws Committee the additional 
charge of serving as liaison to the LITA Bylaws and Organization Committee 
and charged a member- at -large of the RTSD Planning and Research Commit- 
tee to serve as liaison to the LITA Program Planning Committee. These ties are 
intended to facilitate continued regular communication on matters of mutual 
concern. 

In recent discussions of the draft "Operating Agreement among ALA and Its 
Divisions," RTSD's broad professional concerns have led the Board to strongly 
support unity and advocate strength for ALA as vital to its divisions, chapters, 
and members. 

During the past year, individuals too numerous to mention in the brief space 
of this report have carried out the work of the various divisional and sectional 
committees and contributed lo the effectiveness of the twenty-one discussion 
groups. Two new division level committees held their first meetings, Preserva- 
tion Microfilming, chaired by Norman Shaffer, with representatives from each 
section, and Commercial Technical Services, chaired by Mary Ghikas, which 
includes two appointees from commercial organizations and a liaison from the 
RASD Catalog Use Committee. 

Also in the planning stages is an interdivisional Catalog Form, Function and 
Use Committee. RTSD's proposal has received expressions of interest in partic- 
ipation from eight of the ten other divisions. Official establishment of the Com- 
mittee has just been recommended by ALA's Committee on Organization. 

The division's three awards committees were successful in identifying appro- 
priate and notable recipients. For the Esther J. Piercy Award, which identifies 
outstanding promise in the work of a librarian with no more than ten years of 
professional experience, the 1981 winner is Sally H. McCallum. The CCS 
Margaret Mann Citation, which recognizes outstanding achievement in cata- 
loging or classification was awarded to Sanford Berman, and the Resources 
Section's award for the year's most significant publication in the area of re- 
sources development recognized Collection Development in Libraries: A Treatise, 
edited by Robert D. Stueart and George B. Miller, Jr. The division is most 
grateful to Blackwe 11/ North America for offering support for the Resources 
Section's award, which provides a $1 ,000 scholarship to be donated to a library 
school designated by the author(s) of the winning publication. This year the 
scholarship goes to Simmons. The award will now be known as the Resources 
Section Blackwell/North America Scholarship Award. All RTSD awards were 
announced and presented at the Annual Membership Meeting. 

Outstanding contributions to RTSD must also be recognized from the divi- 
sion's headquarters personnel. William Bunnell, RTSD Executive Director, 
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has met all of the year's many challenges with remarkable efficiency, excellence, 
and good humor. The fourteen regional institutes have created heavy extra 
demands upon Mr. Bunnell, our Program Officer, Bill Drewett, and our excep- 
tionally fine Administrative Assistant, Katherine Brodesser. They all merit our 
highest praise. . 

Speaking personally, my work during my presidential year has been made 
infinitely easier not only bv the quality of headquarters assistance but also by the 
notable accomplishments' of my predecessor, William Gosling, who, due to 
i in usual ( irru instances, served as RTSD's President for two years. 1 1 would be 
difficult to find a person more advantageous for such double service. In addi- 
tion, the incoming presidenL, Charlotta Hensley, is already making the kind of 
valuable contributions that promise an excellent year ahead and will help to 
assure RTSD's continued success in meeting the challenges of its second 25 
years. 



Cataloging and Classification Section 



Nancy J. Williamson, Chairperson 

For CCS and its members the year 1980/81 will be memorable. Not only was 
it the year of RTSD's silver anniversary, but it also heralded, finally, the 
launching of AACR2 into the world of cataloging practice. From the inevitable 
aftermath of rule interpretations and demands for revisions, it was abundantly 
clear that the debate on AACR2 was far from over. Nevertheless, by the time 
conference delegates arrived in San Francisco, there was a sense that the sec- 
tion's activities had reached a threshold and turning point, and the search was 
on lor new initiatives to pursue and new worlds to conquer. Springboards in this 
process were two program meetings which brought CCS and its members closer 
to the approaching electronic age. 

"Is there a Catalog in Your Future? Access to Information in the Year 2006?" 
the CCS contribution to the RTSD Silver Anniversary Program, was an at- 
tempt to peer through the haze of the next twenty-five years and to identify some 
of the questions that need to be addressed during that period, with respect to 
library catalogs, their nature and role in the information world of the future. At 
the same lime, with a sense of the practical for which catafogevs have always 
been noted, CCS cosponsored, with the Serials Section of RTSD and the 
Information Science and Automation Section of LITA, a program on "Authori- 
ties: Persons, Corporate Bodies and Series." Abundant evidence of the need for 
such a program was an audience of some 1 , 100 delegates. It seems probable that 
a new topic for continuing education in RTSD has emerged from this program . 

In the course of the year the Committee on Cataloging: Description and 
Access (CC:DA), under the capable leadership of Nancy John, continued to 
debate AACR2 matters, often with intensity and emotion. The committee 
conducted a review of the ISBDs as a basis for comments requested by IFLA, 
and several task forces were at work. One such task force is Still in the process of 
identifying problems related to the application of the rules for uniform titles. 
However, without doubt, the most contentious cataloging issue of 1980/81 was 
the descriptive cataloging of microforms. With strong arguments on two sides of 
the issue, much discussion took place both inside and outside of the com mil tee. 
After lengthy consideration at the Midwinter Meeting in Washington, CC:DA 
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appointed a Task Force on Description of Previously Existing Works to try to 
identify principles which might address the broader issue of descriptive catalog- 
ing of works reissued in a different physical form and which would be generally 
acceptable to a majority of librarians. However, an easy solution was not 
forthcoming. For ALA, divided opinion eventually led to a decision to support 
the practical solution put forth by the Library of Congress as opposed to the 
philosophical approach of AACR2. Much intellectual and emotional energy 
was expended in the decision. However, there is to be no rule revision at 
present. Whether the test of application will reopen the debate, only time will 
tell. 

However momentous the year has been , CC : DA has continued its consolida- 
tion as a committee and has developed a meeting format which appears to be 
providing a forum for debate both expeditious and fruitful for both voting and 
nonvoting members. Clearly, much that is related to the implementation and 
interpretation of AACR2 directly affects budgets and personnel in most of the 
nation's libraries. In any controversy, it is inevitable that there will be some 
losers, while in some instances there may even be no winners. When faced with 
this kind of situation, any committee can only strive to carry out its charge 
responsibly and to act in the best interests of the majority; CC:DA is to be 
congratulated on having achieved just that. 

Other CCS committees have been no less active. The Cataloging of Chil- 
dren's Materials Committee, under Alex Bloss as chairperson, has been work- 
ing intensively on "Guidelines for Cataloging Children's Materials." A final 
draft of these guidelines is expected to be considered by the committee during 
1981/82 and should be ready for approval by CCS Executive Committee by the 
time that ALA meets at Midwinter in 1983. Other concerns of this committee 
relate to subject headings for children's materials in foreign languages and for 
fantasy animal stories, both of which present unique problems in subject repre- 
sentation. 

In contrast, the Committee on Cataloging: Asian and African Materials has 
interests of a very different kind. Topics considered over the past year, by 
Chairperson Thomas Lee and his committee, have included the computeriza- 
tion of East Asian and Arabic scripts, LC acquisitions and cataloging priorities 
in Asian and African language materials, and the examination of romanization 
tables. The committee, which has been in existence only two years, serves a very 
specialized but very real need. 

In keeping with the long tradition of honoring persons who have made out- 
standing professional contributions in cataloging and classification, the Marga- 
ret Mann Citation was presented to Sanford Berman for his contribution to the 
improvement of subject cataloging. Through his critical approach to subject 
headings, Berman has done much to encourage librarians to strive for more 
effective subject access in library catalogs. 

The CCS Nominating Committee, under Chairperson Doris Clack, pro- 
duced a slate of six candidates for three vacant positions in the CCS Executive 
Committee for 1981/82. Elected were Judith Cannan, as vice-chairperson/ 
chairperson-elect, and Judith Hopkins and Kathleen Bales as members-at- 
large. 

Chaired by Laurence Auld, the CCS Policy and Research Committee has 
continued its involvement in several long-term projects, some of which are now 
nearing completion. The Conference-within-a-Conference on Research, which 
will take place at the 1982 Annual Conference in Philadelphia, had its origins in 
this committee and two recent members of the Policy and Research Committee, 
Richard Johnson and Eleanor Payne, have been heavily involved in the organi- 
zation of that program. Another project that was fostered in the committee's 
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discussions was the identification of needed research. It resulted in a paper on 
the "Directions for Research in Indexing, Classification and Cataloging," pre- 
pared by Elaine Sve nonius and published in Library Resources & Technical Services, 
January/March 1981. Over the past few years this committee's activities have 
increased in momentum, and it is to be hoped that this will be sustained. 

Over the past ten years, the work of the Subject Analysis Committee (SAC) 
has been perpetually vigorous and diversified. This was no less true in 1980/81 , 
under the leadership of Jessica Milstead as chairperson. During this year, 
reports from two SAC subcommittees were endorsed by CCS and subsequently 
endorsed in principle by RTSD, These were the "Final Report on Racism and 
Sexism in Subject Analysis" received at the Midwinter Conference and the 
"Final Report on Subject Headings for Individual Works of Art, Architecture 
and Analogous Artifacts and Structures" endorsed at the Annual Conference in 
San Francisco. Moreover, this type of activity is continuing in the work of 
subcommittees on Dewey Classification Priorities, Library of Congress Subject 
Authority Control, and Subject Access to Concepts Denoting the Term Primi- 
tive. SAC has also had a major commitment to program planning and presenta- 
tion. At Midwinter in Washington, SAC held a highly successful hearing on the 
nineteenth edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. The meeting, which fea- 
tured a panel of experts, was constructive and informative and established an 
important forum of communication among the profession, the Dewey editor, 
and the Dewey Classification Editorial Policy Committee which has implica- 
tions for future editions. Not resting on its laurels, SAC has also been hard at 
work on plans for a program for the Philadelphia Conference on the topic of 
"Subject Access in the On-line Environment." It will be an ambitious program 
on a very timely topic. 

Formal contact with other committees and organizations with similar inter- 
ests is a very important part of successful committee work. CCS has been very 
fortunate in valuable links with the Dewey Classification Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee and with units of ALA including the RASD Catalog Use Committee, the 
PLA Cataloging Needs of Public Libraries Committee, and the newly formed 
International Relations and Preservation Microfilming Committees. Of" partic- 
ular interest to CCS has been the work done by the RASD Catalog Use Com- 
mittee on a manual on AACR2 for public service librarians. 

Another facet of CCS activities takes place in the discussion groups. In CCS, 
such groups have been organized in the areas of cataloging norms, copy catalog- 
ing, catalog maintenance, and heads of cataloging. The forum for communica- 
tion and interaction of cataloging matters at the grass-roots level is an important 
one. With AACR2 now in use, discussion topics have been substantial, debate 
has been lively, and the attendance large in all cases. In some groups a formal 
structure has been provided with speakers. The groups are fulfilling a need 
which other committees, as working units, are unable to provide. 

During 1980/81 the CCS Executive Committee continued to coordinate the 
activities of the Section and its units and to support and sustain the work of those 
units. Substantial progress was made on a "Manual of Procedures" for CCS 
Committee Chairs and it should be ready for use sometime during the coming 
year. Program planning and organization was expedited by the appointment of 
a subcommittee, with Judith Cannan as chairperson, to develop and plan the 
program on "Authority Files" for San Francisco. This proved to be an excellent 
method of relieving the Executive Committee of some of the planning details, 
thus freeing it to deal with matters which could not be delegated. Members of 
the CCS Executive Committee for 1980/81 werejulieann Nilson, past chairper- 
son, Nancy Williamson, chairperson, Kaye Gapen, vice-chairperson, Marilyn 
McClaskey, secretary, and Arlene Dowcll, Barbara Gates, Patricia Oyler, 
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Arlene Schwartz, and Robert Holley as me rubers- at -large. Their work contrib- 
uted greatly to another year of progress in CCS. For CCS the year 1981/82 
promises to be a year of transition into the electronic age under the capable 
leadership of Kaye Capen and Judith Carman as they assume the offices of 
chairperson and vice-chairperson. All indicators are at GO. Bonne chance, rues 
amis! 



Preservation of Library Materials Section 

Nina J. Root, Chairperson 

The inaugural year of the Preservation of Library Materials Section (PLMS) 
has been exciting as we tried to organize ourselves and planned programs and 
projects. The extraordinary growth in one year to almost seventeen hundred 
members is a strong indication that there is a need for such a section within 
ALA. PLMS consists of the Executive, Policy and Research, Library /Binders 
Relations, Physical Quality of Library Materials, and Education committees, 
and a Discussion Group. Early in the year the chair of one committee resigned 
and a new chair was promptly appointed and the committee's work proceeded 
without interruption. Another commiitee that had gotten off to a strong start 
began to disintegrate after Midwinter Conference, until only one member was 
present at Annual Conference. But the work of even this committee did not 
suffer as Gay Walker (PLMS chair-elect) valiantly held a productive planning 
meeting with the assistance of loyal PLMS members. The composition of the 
committee will be reconstituted shortly. If these are the worst problems that 
PLMS ever faces, it will always be productive and successful. 

In just one year PLMS has accomplished much: Pamela Darling (then chair- 
elect) represented PLMS at the RTSD Silver Anniversary Program with a 
paper entitled, "Will Anything Be Left? New Responses to the Preservation 
Challenge"; a conference program, "Toward a North American Program of 
Preservation Microfilming," was cosponsored with RLMS and RS and was well 
attended; plans for a program in 1982 on the quality of book paper, to be 
cosponsored with the ALA/AAP Joint Committee were approved; and PLMS 
will also participate in the 1982 Conference- within-a Conference. 

The Education Committee, chaired by Robert Patterson, published the Pres- 
ervation Education Directory, edited by Susan Swarzburg and Susan White; de- 
signed an attractive PLMS flier; and helped stock the RTSD booth with preser- 
vation materials. Work on a list of preservation AV resources continued and 
will be completed by Midwinter, and a poster on the proper handling of books 
during photocopying will be designed. 

The Policy and Research Committee, whose chairpersonship fell to Gay 
Walker, had lively meetings and made plans to investigate the possibility of 
improved photocopying equipment for making copies from bound volumes; to 
gather information on library conservation budgets; to identify unit costs and/ 
or time averages for individual conservation techniques; and to foster the test- 
ing of the permanence of electrostatic copying as a preservation technique; 
progress on these topics will be presented at Midwinter. Ten additional topics 
were identified for future discussion and action. The formation of a committee 
of preservation of nonbook library materials was recommended and the Execu- 
tive Committee charged the P and R Committee to formulate a charge at 
Midwinter. 
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The Librarv/Binders Relations Committee, chaired by John Baker, heard an 
overview by John Dean on ALA's activities in the field of library binding since 
1905; the RTSD Newsletter indicated an interest in publishing the report, as did 
Library Scene. The new Library Binding Institute Standard for Library Binding was 
presented and discussed; a press release for distribution to the RTSD Newsletter, 
American Libraries, and Library Scene announcing the new standard, but stating 
that ALA does not endorse the standard, and announcing the committees 
future formulation and distribution of guidelines and standards for all types of 
library binding was drawn up. The news release was approved by the PLMb 
Executive Committee and given to Bill Bunnell at the RTSD Directors Board 
meeting. Plans for a series of pamphlets, under the editorship of Carolyn Mor- 
row, were continued and expanded. 

The Phvsical Quality of Library Materials Committee, chaired by jWsHS 
Buchanan.' heard reports on the Longevity of the Book conference; on standards 
for polyester film; on standards for conservation supplies; and on the change 
from pyroxylin-coated to acrylic book cloth. Further reports and discussions 
will be heard at Midwinter and plans for publishing several guidelines and 
standards on the physical quality of materials used in library books and in 
preservation will be made at that time. , . 

For anew section, PLMS has certainly shown signs of early maturation, with 
many projects in full swing and numerous projects and topics identified for 
discussion and proposed action in the future. This year as the first chair oi 
PLMS has been most exciting and rewarding for me, as 1 worked with commit- 
ted hardworking librarians. I was privileged to have the support of line commit- 
tee chairs who led and inspired their members to produce such excellent work. 

Robin Gay Walker has been elected vice-chair, chair-elect. 



Reproduction of Library Materials Section 

Harriet K. Rebuldela, Chairperson 

During the past year, RLMS continued to devote its energy in assisting 
libraries and library users in areas concerning the production, use, and storage 
of reproductions of library materials through its active involvement in ALA and 
other professional organizations. 

With Francis Spreitzcr as chair of the Standards Committee, RLMS encour- 
aged and participated in the development of standards pertinent to libraries 
Section members (Norman Shaffer, Lawrence Robinson, and Jeftrey Heynen) 
served on ANSI and NMA committees, RLMS was instrumental in the enact- 
ment of ANSI Standard Z39. 32-1981 (Information on Microfiche Headings) 
and ANSI Standard Z39.26-1981 (Advertising of Micropubhcations) The 
Standards Committee works continually to identify areas where standards are 
needed, 

RLMS provided continuing education to librarians through its conteren.ee 
programs and publications efforts. At the annual conference Allen Veaner 
addressed what the future holds for the profession and the section in his presen- 
tation, "Incredible Past, Incredible Future," and the Committee on Technol- 
ogy chaired by Max Willocks, presented a program on videodiscs. The Ad Hoc 
Committee on Guidelines for Operating a Microforms Facility with Margaret 
Byrnes as chair spent many hours working on these guidelines, which they hope 
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to publish in the near future. Use of guidelines in conjunction with a series of 
regional institutes on library micrographics is being considered. The publica- 
tions activity of the Section is funded by royalties generated by Joseph Nitecki's 
Directory of Library Reprographic Services; (he directory is published by Microform 
Review. The Discussion Group, chaired by Imrejarmy, continued to provide a 
forum for members to bring their concerns and to share their knowledge of 
current developments in the field. 

Members also participated in other section and divisional activities. Charles 
Willard represented RLMS on CCS's Committee on Cataloging: Description 
and Access; he carried RLMS's recommendation that this committee support 
the Library of Congress proposal for the cataloging of microform publications. 
Francis Spreitzer and Norman Shaffer served as section representatives on 
RTSD's Preservation Microfilming Committee; Shaffer also served as its chair. 



Resources Section 



Paul H. Mosher, Chairperson 

The Resources Section exists in order to serve librarians through continuing 
education, useful products, exchange of ideas and procedures, conference pro- 
grams, and consumer advocacy, in the areas of collection development and 
management, and the acquisition of library materials. 

The missions and activities of the association are carried out through a num- 
ber of committees and discussion groups; the committees and their chairpersons 
for 1980-81 were: Bookdealer- Library Relations Committee (Marion Reid); 
Collection Management and Development Committee (Jutta Reed-Scott); Li- 
brary Materials Price Index Committee (Sally Williams); Micropublishing 
Committee (John Webb); Policy and Research Committee (John Kaiser); and 
the Resources Section Blackwell/ North America Scholarship Award (Sheila 
Dowd). The Nominating Committee of the section, chaired by Noreen All- 
dredge, also did an outstanding job in providing continuity to the work of the 
section. The section's discussion groups are vital for purposes of information 
and procedure exchange and help substantially in upgrading service and by 
providing a vital link between the grass roots of the profession and the activities 
of the more formally structured committees. These groups and their chairs 
were: Acquisition of Library Materials Discussion Group (Charles Willett); 
Booksellers Discussion Group (Don Surratt); Chief Collection Development 
Officers of Large Research Libraries Discussion Group (Carolyn F. Bucknall); 
and Chief Collection Development Officers of Medium-sized Research Li- 
braries Discussion Group (Anna H. Perrault). 

The organization of the section changed, this year, to accommodate chang- 
ing needs, and the change did not always mean growth. The National Union 
Catalog Committee, which was established in 1954 to investigate problems 
concerning the preparation and publication of the National Union Catalog, has 
achieved its mission and was formally disbanded. A recently formed discussion 
group for Chief Collection Development Officers of College Libraries was dis- 
solved after its organizers discovered that the small professional staff size of most 
college libraries meant that collection development or acquisitions librarians 
had too many meetings to attend. A member of the group was heard to lighten 
the occasion by referring to it as "the Demise of the Pinheads." A new discussion 
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group, the Gift and Exchange Librarians Discussion Group, was organized and 
recognized by the Resources Section Executive Committee. The chairperson of 
this new discussion group is Denise Ridard. 

The program activities of the Resources Section, as usual, comprised its most 
visible aspect. A series of regional Collection Management and Development 
Institutes was planned by a subcommittee of the Collection Management and 
Development Committee, and the pilot institute was conducted at Stanford 
University as apostconference of the ALA Annual Meeting. The pilot institute, 
which has received favorable response both from those in attendance and from 
critics, was given by a faculty drawn primarily from the section and its Collec- 
tion Management and Development Committee. Improved, shorter versions of 
the institute are planned for Washington, D.C., immediately after the summer 

1982 Annual Conference in Philadelphia, for October 1982 in Boston, and lor 

1983 in Omaha. Other sites are currently being chosen, and those interested 
should keep in touch with plans as they appear in the RTSD Newsletter. This 
program, which originated at the 1977 Collection Development Committees 
Preconference on Collection Development, is a major effort by RS and RTSD 
to move divisional programs beyond annual conferences to local areas where 
they will be accessible to librarians who cannot afford to travel to national 
meetings. 

RS also cosponsored and participated in other programs of vital i nterest to its 
members, including "Collection Development: Are We Preaching What We're 
Practicing?" with the RTSD Education Committee, and "Toward a North 
American Program of Preservation of Microfilming" with the RTSD Preserva- 
tion of Library Materials Section. Norman Dudley presented an excellent pa- 
per on the history and challenging future of the Resources Section as the sec- 
tion's contribution to the Silver Anniversary Program of RTSD. 

We were fortunate in obtaining funding again for the Resources Section 
Scholarship Award through the generosity and interest of Blackwell/North 
America, Inc. This award, which is given annually to the best publication in the 
field of library resources, was made to Robert Stueart and George Miller, Jr., 
coeditorsof Collection Development in Libraries: A Treatise, published byJAI Press, 
which was coauthored by a number of experts in the field of library resources, 
most of whom are members of RS. A thousand-dollar scholarship, in memory of 
the late Richard Blackwell, will be given to a student in librananshtp at Sim- 
mons College. 

The Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee continued its vigorous pro- 
gram of consumer advocacy, alerting librarians to serious and questionable 
activity on the part of certain publishers including the infamous Gille family. 

The Collection Management and Development Committee moved forward 
the efforts of the RTSD Regional Collection Management and Development 
institutes to upgrade practice, and to carry on a program of continuing educa- 
tion, in the areas of collection management and development. The committee 
also has three new ALA guidelines in draft. Two of these, on coordinated 
collection development and use and user studies, are in advanced stages ol 
preparation and were used at the pilot Collection Management and Develop- 
ment institute. A new subcommittee has been appointed to draft guidelines for 
vendor performance studies, as requested by the Acquisitions Discussion 
Group, It is hoped that these new guidelines will be completed and published in 
the near future. The committee also resumed work on the Guide to Selection Tools 
draft that was referred to METRO a few years ago but has remained unfin- 
ished. Collection Management and Development Committee is planning a 
1982 conference program on collection development in a resource-sharing envi- 
ronment. 
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SeveraJ products resulted from the work of the Library Materials Price Index 
Committee during the year. Chair Sally Williams published an article on the 
prices of U.S. and foreign published materials in the 1981 Bowker Annual. Library 
Journal is publishing the U.S. nonprint media index compiled by David Walch, 
and the RTSD Newsletter will publish die preliminary survey of the 1981 U.S. 
subscription prices compiled by Norman Brown and Jane Phillips as well as the 
index of German and British books compiled by Tom Leonhardt. 

The Micropublishing Committee continued its oversight of microform stan- 
dards and of microform publishing. The committee and its members have been 
involved in reviewing work on an ANSI Z-39 Standard and on implications of 
micropublishingon AACR2. 

The Chief Collection Development Officers of Large Research Libraries 
Discussion Group who, out of envy of the Technical Services Chiefs, were heard 
to call themselves the "Big Bottoms," discussed many issues of significance 
including the analysis of both collections and collection development organiza- 
tion, training of collection development librarians, budget and storage pres- 
sures, and the national shelflist count project. The Medium-sized Research 
Libraries Group discussed organizational patterns for collection development, 
performance evaluations, and other matters of organizational concern for col- 
lection management and development processes in their libraries. The group 
also discussed collection development tor microforms. The Acquisition of Li- 
brary Materials Discussion Group discussed, inter alia, publishers' pricing 
plans, the prices of British versus U.S. publications, and the very considerable 
price increase brought about by the change from production of the LC proof 
slips to the catalog alert service of the Library of Congress. 

A lively and well-attended first meeting of the new Gift and Exchange Discus- 
sion Group was held including the acceptance and discard of gift books, docu- 
mentation of gift and exchange procedures, the relationship between gifts and 
exchanges and collection development policy, automation, the problems of 
exchanges with certain difficult areas of publication, and the starting and stop- 
ping of exchange programs. 



Serials Section 



Marcia Tuttle, Chairperson 

During 1980-81 the Serials Section concentrated on programs and publica- 
tions. At the Midwinter Meeting of the Committee to Study Serials Cataloging, 
in response to a strong expression of need for clarification, members held an 
open forum on the question of uniform title for serials, attended by 129 persons. 
In San Francisco the section presented a well-received full-day workshop enti- 
tled "In Order to Form a More Perfect Union . . . List of Serials," coordinated 
by Marjorie Bloss. Participants received the Directory of Union Lists of Serials, 
which is available from RTSD. This guide contains information about nine 
vendors of union listing services and sixty union lists, each with address, tele- 
phone number, contact person, and a brief description. The section also con- 
tributed to the RTSD 25th Anniversary Program, at which Susan Bry meson 
represented Serials with a thoughtful and entertaining look at future develop- 
ments in the field. Finally, the Serials Section cosponsored, with CCS and 
LITA/ISAS, a program on name authority files. It has been determined that 
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attending programs is a high priority for most conference attendees, and the 
Serials Section tried to do its part to provide them an opportunity this year. 

The Directory of Speakers for Serials Workshops, compiled by the Regional Serials 
Workshops Committee, includes more than one hundred sixty names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of persons, from thirty-nine states and all types 
of libraries, who have agreed to be listed. The directory is indexed by state, type 
of library/activity, and subject. The committee is planning to keep the list 
up-to-date, perhaps through the RTSD Newsletter. The second publication by a 
Serials Section committee this year is the First Annual Bibliography of Articles and 
Monographs on Serials, produced by the Library School Education Committee. 
This first edition of the bibliography is not limited to 1980, but includes selected 
books and articles from throughout the 1970s. Subsequent editions are to be 
published annually in the July/September issue of Serials Review. Both of these 
committee publications are available from the RTSD office for a small charge to 
cover the costs of printing and mailing. 

Two other committees are preparing documents to be published in the near 
future. The Ad Hoc Committee on Union Lists of Serials has made significant 
progress toward completing the guide to techniques and methods used in union 
listing of serials. Work should be finished before the 1982 Annual Conference. 
The Ad Hoc Committee to Study the Feasibility of Creating Dynamic Lists of 
Core Serials submitted its final report to the Executive Committee and was 
given a new charge: to construct a sample core list or lists of serials to test the 
methodology for compiling such lists and assessing their utility. 

Upon the imminent death of Title Varies and, presumably, of Librarians 
United to Fight Costly, Silly, Unnecessary Serial Title Changes (LUTFC- 
SUSTC), the SS Executive Committee, at David Taylor's request, established 
an ad hoc committee to determine the worst serial title changes of the year for 
the next two years and to present the awards at the annual RTSD membership 
meeting. After the 1 983 conference the committee will either become a standing 
committee or be disbanded. 

The Serial Records Study Committee has been concerned about the effect on 
various kinds of serial records of the ANSC Z39 standard for summary holdings 
statements and about the problems encountered by libraries changing from 
manual to automated serial records. The committee, to compensate for a per- 
ceived lack of direction in this area, is devising a self-study form to be used to 
evaluate an existing serial file to determine what can and cannot be done to 
automate the file. 

The Policy and Research Committee, in addition to bringing the Executive 
Committee resolutions about the Core Lists and Title Change committees, 
heard reports on various matters of concern, such as CONSER, NSDP, and 
ANSC Z39 subcommittees. The P and R chair presented a motion to the 
Executive Committee to increase the number of members-at-large. This 
change, which was approved, gave the committee an uneven number of voting 
members, in accordance with the by-laws. Policy and Research also serves as 
the section's planning committee for the Philadelphia 1982 Conference-within- 
a-Conference on Research. The change in pricing policy by the Institute for 
Scientific Information for its Science Citation Index had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee, and it decided to work with the RS Bookdealer-Library 
Relations Committee in drafting a letter to ISI expressing extreme displeasure 
with the enormous increase in price. This procedure was approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

Both SS discussion groups, Large Research Libraries and Medium-sized 
Research Libraries, attracted crowded audiences to a total of four meetings at 
the two conferences. In the past few years the same persons have attended both 
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discussion groups so, in the interest of reducing the number of meetings, the 
chairs have agreed to meet jointly for one year and then decide whether a single 
discussion group is sufficient for the section. Topics covered in 1980-1981 
included serial staffing patterns, AACR2, serials activities at the Library of 
Congress, USBE, and subscription agency services. 

At the end of the San Francisco Conference, John James, University of 
Washington, became the new chair of the Serials Section; Dorothy Glasby, 
Library of Congress, was elected vice-chair/chair-elect; Ruth Carter, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is the new member-at-large. Linda Sapp, Emory University, 
has replaced Dorothy Glasby as the section's assistant editor of Library Resources 
& Technical Services. 
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Bylaws of the Division 

Article I. Name 

The name of this body shall be the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division of 
the American Library Association. 

Article II. Object 

The object of this Division shall be to 
contribute to the professional welfare of its 
members and to librarianship generally as 
the Division of the American Library As- 
sociation responsible for activities related 
to the acquisition, identification, catalog- 
ing, classification, and preservation of li- 
brary materials in all types of institutions 
and to the development and coordination 
of the country's library resources. 

Article III. Relationship to the 
American Library Association 

This body shall be a division of the 
American Library Association. The Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of that association, to 
the extent to which they are applicable, 
take precedence over these bylaws. 

Article IV. Membership 

Sec. 1. Members. Any member of the 
American Library Association who 
elects membership in this Division ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Bylaws 
of the American Library Association 
thereupon shall become a member of 
this Division. 

Sec. 2. Classification. Membership classes 
of the Division shall consist of the same 
classes as those of the American Library 
Association . 

Sec. 3. Honorary members. Honorary 
members shall be those honorary mem- 
bers of the American Library Associa- 
tion nominated to such membership in 



this Division by the Board of Directors 
and elected for life by the membership. 
Honorary members of the former Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification of 
the American Library Association shall 
be honorary members of this Division. 

Sec. 4. Dues, rights, and privileges. All 
members of the Division shall be eligible 
for membership in any one or more of 
the sections. Only personal members 
shall have the right to vote and to hold 
office. Dues paid to the American Li- 
brary Association shall constitute the 
dues of the members. The date of pay- 
ment of dues to the American Library 
Association shall be considered the date 
of payment of dues to this Division. The 
designation by a member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, on its mem- 
bership form, of this Division as a divi- 
sion to which the member wishes to 
belong shall be considered as election of 
membership in this Division. 

Sec. 5. Membership, fiscal, and confer- 
ence years. The membership, fiscal, 
and conference years shall be the same 
as those of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Article V. Meetings 

Sec. 1. Annual meetings. The regular 
meeting of the Division shall be held at 
the time and place of the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings. Special meetings 
may be called by the Board of Directors 
and shall be called by the president upon 
the written request of fifty members of 
the Division. At least thirty days notice 
shall be given and only business speci- 
fied in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional meetings. Regional 
meetings may be called by the Board of 
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Directors at the time and place of re- 
gional meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association. 
Sec. 4. Votes by mail. Votes by mail may 
be authorized by the Board of Directors 
between meetings, or when, for reasons 
beyond the control of the Division, no 
meeting is held during any one year. 
When no meeting is held during any one 
year, votes by mail shall be submitted at 
the written request of fifty members. 
Whenever an action is submitted to a 
mail ballot, each ballot shall be accom- 
panied by a written report stating the 
purpose of each specific proposal and 
the principal arguments for and against 
its adoption. 

Mail ballots shall be conducted by the 
Executive Director, RTSD, in such 
manner as the Board of Directors shall 
determine. A copy of the ballot shall be 
mailed by the Executive Director, 
RTSD, to each member. A period of at 
least thirty days from the date of mailing 
shall be allowed for the return of ballots 
to the Executive Director, RTSD. A 
proposal shall be carried if it receives the 
same proportion of affirmative votes 
from among all votes cast as would be 
required to carry the same proposal if 
voted upon at a meeting. Unless other- 
wise specified in the proposal, if carried, 
it shall become effective upon publica- 
tion of the result of the ballot. 

In the case of a vote by mail the Board 
of Directors may designate publication 
of the ballot or questions submitted in 
the RTSD Newsletter or in the official 
journal of the Division as the appropri- 
ate method of submitting the matter to 
the members for their determination. 
Sec. 5. Quorum. Fifty members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Article VI. Nominations and Elections 

Sec. 1. Nominations. The Nominating 
Committee shall present candidates for 
the positions of vice-president 
(president-elect) , vice-chairperson 
(chairperson-elect) of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups, Division Councilor to 
the American Library Association 
Council, and directors-at-large when 
required. Other nominations for these 
offices may be submitted in writing by 
any ten members and shall be filed with 
the Executive Director, RTSD. Any 
such nominations shall be included on 
the official ballot. 

No candidate shall be presented 



whose written consent has not been filed 
with the Executive Director, RTSD. No 
candidate shall be presented who at the 
time of nomination is not a personal 
member in good standing of the Divi- 
sion. 

Sec. 2. Nominating Committee. 

(a) Composition. The Nominating 
Committee shall consist of the chairper- 
son of each section's Nominating Com- 
mittee ex officio and two members-at- 
large. No member of the Board of 
Directors shall be appointed to the 
Nominating Committee. 

(b) Terms of office. The Nominating 
Committee shall be appointed for a one- 
year term, to begin deliberations during 
the next Annual Conference after its ap- 
pointment, ending with its final report 
to the membership, by the vice- 
president (president-elect) under whose 
term of office as president its final report 
will be made, and with the approval of 
the Board of Directors. Members of the 
Nominating Committee, upon expira- 
tion of their terms, shall not be eligible 
for immediate reappointment. 

(c) Duties. The Nominating Committee 
shall present at least two candidates for 
each office to be filled at the next elec- 
tion. It shall select the candidates in 
such manner as to assure as broad a rep- 
resentation as possible of different types 
and sizes of libraries, types of service, 
and of the geographic distribution of the 
membership. 

The Nominating Committee shall re- 
port nominations to the Executive Di- 
rector, RTSD, and the Executive Direc- 
tor, RTSD, shall notify each member 
by mail of the nominations for elective 
office in the Division at such time as is 
prescribed by the Bylaws of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 
Sec. 3. Elections. 

(a) Ballot. Elections shall be held by 
mail ballot. The Executive Director, 
RTSD, shall mail a copy of the ballot to 
each member of the Division. The ballot 
shall be returned to the Executive Direc- 
tor, RTSD, at such time as is prescribed 
by the Bylaws of the American Library 
Association. 

(b) Election results. Candidates receiv- 
ing a plurality of the votes cast shall be 
elected and shall be so reported at the 
next regular meeting. In case of a tie 
vote, the Election Committee of the 
American Library Association shall de- 
cide the election by lot. 
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Sec. 4. Extraordinary circumstances. If, 
for reasons beyond the control of the Di- 
vision, no regular meeting is held in any 
one year, terms based on the date of the 
regular meetings shall be determined by 
the anniversary of the last regular meet- 
ing at which an election was reported, 
unless a different date is authorized by 
the American Library Association. The 
election results shall be mailed to each 
member. 

Article VII. Officers 

Sec. 1. Titles. The officers of this Division 
shall be a president, a president-elect 
who shall serve as vice-president, a 
chairperson of the Council of Regional 
Groups, a divisional Councilor of the 
American Library Association Council, 
and an Executive Director, RTSD. 

Sec. 2. Duties. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the bylaws, the duties of the 
officers shall be such as are specified in 
the parliamentary authority adopted by 
the Division. 

(a) President. In addition to the regular 
duties of this office, the president shall 
see that the bylaws are observed by the 
officers and members of the Board of 
Directors and that the orders of the 
Board of Directors and of the Division 
are carried out, shall recommend to the 
Board of Directors any action deemed to 
be in the interest of the Division, and 
shall perform such other duties as the 
Board of Directors may assign to this 
office . 

(b) Vice-president. In addition to the 
regular duties of this office, the vice- 
president shall perform such duties as 
the Board of Directors may assign to the 
office. 

(c) Chairperson of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups. The chairperson of the 
Council of Regional Groups shall per- 
form such duties as are specified in Ar- 
ticle XI, Sec. 5, of the bylaws of the 
Division. 

(d) Councilor of the American Library 
Association Council. The Councilor 
shall serve as the representative of the 
Division to the American Library Asso- 
ciation Council in accordance with the 
Association Bylaws. The Councilor 
shall report to the Board of Directors of 
the Division on issues which affect the 
Division. The Councilor serves on the 
Board of Directors as a voting member. 

(e) Executive Director, RTSD. In addi- 
tion to the regular duties of this office, 



the Executive Director, RTSD, shall 
submit an annual report to the Division 
and other reports as required to the 
Board of Directors, and shall perform 
such other duties as the Board of Direc- 
tors may assign to the office. 
Sec. 3. Terms of office. All officers of the 
Board of Directors shall serve until the 
adjournment of the Annual Conference 
at which their successors are an- 
nounced: 

(a) President. The president shall serve 
for one year and shall not be eligible for 
the office of president or president-elect 
for a period of at least one year following 
completion of service as immediate past 
president. 

(b) Vice-president. The president-elect 
shall serve for the first year after election 
as vice-president, the second year as 
president, and third year as immediate 
pas I president. In case of a vacancy in 
the office of president, the vice- 
president shall succeed to that office and 
shall serve in that capacity until re- 
placed in the normal succession by the 
president-elect. 

(c) Chairperson of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups. The chairperson of the 
Council of Regional Groups shall serve 
for two years . 

(d) Councilor to the American Library 
Association Council. The Councilor 
shall serve for four years, and may be 
reelected for one additional four-year 
term. 

(e) Executive Director, RTSD. The Ex- 
ecutive Director, RTSD, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Director of the 
American Library Association, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Directors, 
of this Division, and shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Executive Director. 

Article VIII. Board of Directors 

Sec. 1. Composition. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of the officers of the 
Division, the immediate past president 
of the Division, the vice-chairperson 
(chairperson-elect) of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups, the editor of the Divi- 
sion's journal, the presiding officer of 
each section of the Division, two 
directors-at-large, and other ex-officio 
members as shall be from time to time so 
designated by action of the Board. The 
vice-chairperson (chairperson-elect) of 
the Council of Regional Groups, the 
Executive Director, RTSD, and the edi- 
tor of the Division's journal shall not 
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have the right to vote. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors 
shall consist of the president, vice- 
president (president-elect), and the past 
president. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies. Vacancies in the elected 
membership of the Board of Directors 
shall be filled as follows: 

(a) President. If the offices of both presi- 
dent and vice-president become vacant 
within the same year, the Board of Di- 
rectors shall appoint one of its members 
to act as president until a president is 
duly elected. At the next election two 
candidates shall be elected, one to take 
the office of president immediately and 
to serve for one year, the other to serve 
as vice-president (president-elect). 

If the vice-president (president-elect) 
resigns between the close of nomina- 
tions and the adjournmet of the Annual . 
Conference, the president chosen in the 
previous election will remain president 
until after the Midwinter Meeting of the 
Association; following the Midwinter 
Meeting, the newly elected vice- 
president (president-elect) will assume 
responsibilities as president, if the pre- 
vious president dies or otherwise does 
not choose to serve for this extended pe- 
riod, the vice-president (president-elect) 
will immediately assume responsibili- 
ties as president. 

If the president-elect dies between the 
close of nominations and the adjourn- 
ment of the Annual Conference, the re- 
sulting situation shall be considered as a 
vacancy having occurred during the 
term for which the president-elect was 
elected. 

(b) Vice-president. If the office of vice- 
president becomes vacant, two candi- 
dates shall be elected at the next elec- 
tion, one to take the office of president 
immediately and to serve for one year, 
the other to serve as vice-president 
(president-elect). If the vacancy occurs 
between the close of nominations and 
the adjournment of the Annual Confer- 
ence, the vacancy shall be considered as 
having occurred in the office of presi- 
dent in the following year. 

(c) Chairperson of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups. If the offices of both 
chairperson and vice-chairperson of the 
Council of Regional Groups become va- 
cant within the same year, the Board of 
Directors shall appoint a chairperson to 
serve until a chairperson is duly elected. 
At the next election two candidates shall 



be elected, one to take the office of chair- 
person immediately and to serve two 
years, the other to serve as vice- 
chairperson (chairperson-elect). 

(d) Chairperson-elect of the Council of 
Regional Groups. If the office of 
chairperson-elect of the Council of Re- 
gional Groups becomes vacant, two 
candidates shall be elected at the next 
election, one to take the office of chair- 
person immediately and to serve for two 
years, the other to serve as vice- 
chairperson (chairperson-elect). If the 
vacancy occurs between the close of 
nominations and the adjournment of 
the Annual Conference, the vacancy 
shall be considered as having occurred 
in the office of chairperson in the coming 
year. 

(e) Councilor to the American Library 
Association Council. If the office be- 
comes vacant, a Councilor shall be 
elected at the next election to complete 
the unexpired term. 

(!) Directors-at-large. If the office of a 
director-at-large becomes vacant, a 
director-at-large shall be elected at the 
next election to complete the unexpired 
term. 

(g) General provisions. If the successful 
candidate (other than for the vice- 
president/president-elect) dies or with- 
draws between the close of nominations 
and the adjournment of the Annual 
Conference, the resulting situation shall 
be considered as a vacancy having oc- 
curred during the term for which that 
candidate was elected. 

Sec. 3. Terms of office. Directors-at-large 
shall serve for three years. They shall be 
elected for terms expiring in different 
years. Directors shall not be eligible for 
consecutive terms. 

The vice-chairperson (chairperson- 
elect) of the Council of Regional Groups 
shall serve for the first and second years 
after election as vice-chairperson, the 
third and fourth years as chairperson, 
and also as an officer of the Division. 

Sec. 4. Officers. The officers of the Divi- 
sion shall ex officio be the officers of the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. Powers and duties. The Board of 
Directors shall have authority over the 
affairs of the Division during the period 
between meetings of the Division, pro- 
vided however that none of its acts shall 
conflict with or modify any actions 
taken by the Division. The annual and 
any other budget requests shall be sub- 
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ject to the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors, prior to submission to the 
American Library Association. The 
Board of Directors shall perform such 
other duties as are specified in these by- 
laws, and shall report upon its work at 
the regular meeting of the Division. 

Sec. 6. Meetings. The Board of Directors 
shall meet in conjunction with each reg- 
ular meeting of the Division and of the 
American Library Association. Special 
meetings may be called by the presi- 
dent, and shall be called upon the writ- 
ten request of a majority of the members 
of the Board. In addition, at the discre- 
tion of the president, the Executive 
Committee may meet to consider emer- 
gency measures and to carry out action 
based on previous Board action or pre- 
liminary to future Board action. 

Sec. 7. Quorum. A majority of voting 
members shall constitute a quorum of 

. the Board of Directors . 

Sec. 8. Votes by mail. Votes may be taken 
by mail or by electronic device with con- 
firmation by mail vote. 

Sec. 9. Rules of order. The Board of Direc- 
tors may adopt rules for the transaction 
of its business, provided they shall not 
conflict with the bylaws of the Division. 

Sec. 10. Duties of members. Each member 
of the Board of Directors shall perform 
the duties attached to representative 
membership in the Board. In the case of 
continued failure of a director to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the Board, 
the Board may, by vote of three-fourths 
of its members, declare the office of such 
director vacant. 

Article IX. Committees 

Sec. 1. Standing and annual committees. 

(a) Organization and Bylaws Commit- 
tee. The Organization and Bylaws 
Committee shall consist of the immedi- 
ate past president as chairperson, one 
member-at-large, and one representa- 
tive from each of the five sections, to 
advise the Board of Directors and 
through it the Division on the establish- 
ment, functions, and discontinuance of 
sections, committees, and other groups, 
as the needs of the Division may re- 
quire. 

(b) Establishment. The Division may 
establish other standing and annual 
committees to consider affairs of the Di- 
vision which require continuous or re- 
peated attention by the members. The 
Organization and Bylaws Committee 



shall recommend the name and size of 
each such committee, and may recom- 
mend special regulations for its appoint- 
ment, composition, and term of office of 
members. 

(c) Composition. Unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by these bylaws or by action of 
the Division, each standing and annual 
committee shall be composed of an odd 
number of not less than three members, 
each of whom shall be an active member 
in good standing of the Division. 

(d) Terms of office. Unless otherwise 
provided for by these bylaws or by 
action of the Division, members of 
standing committees shall be appointed 
for terms of two years, and may be ap- 
pointed for a second term, but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for 
more than four consecutive years. The 
terms of approximately one-half the 
members shall expire each year. Mem- 
bers of annual committees shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of one year. 

Sec. 2. Special committees. Committees 
not authorized as standing or annual 
committees shall be special committees. 
Special committees may be authorized 
by the Division or by the Board of Direc- 
tors. Each special committee shall con- 
tinue in existence until its purpose is ac- 
complished or it is discharged by the 
Division or by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Intersectional committees. Inter- 
sectional committees of sections within 
the Division and other mtra-Division 
committees may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concerned upon 
notification of the Organization and By- 
laws Committee of the Division. 

Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed with units that are 
outside the Division and that are within 
the Association may be established only 
as provided for in Article IX, Sec. 5, of 
the Bylaws of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 4. Joint committees. The Division 
may recommend to the Committee on 
Organization of the American Library 
Association that joint committees, ei- 
ther standing or special, be established 
with other organizations when the func- 
tions of the proposed committee cannot 
appropriately be delegated to a single 
Division or section committee. Joint 
committees with organizations outside 
the American Library Association shall 
be established only as provided for in the 
Bylaws of the American Library Associ- 
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ation. The Division may authorize rep- 
resentation of the Divison in outside or- 
ganizations with the approval of the 
American Library Association. 

Sec. 5. Notification. The Executive Direc- 
tor, RTSD, shall inform the Committee 
on Organization of the American Li- 
brary Association annually of the estab- 
lishment and functions, or discontinu- 
ance, of any standing, annual, special, 
or joint committee of the Division and of 
its sections; and shall cause to be pub- 
lished annually a complete list of exist- 
ing committees, together with their 
functions and membership, for the in- 
formation of the Division. 

Sec. 6. Appointments. Unless otherwise 
provided for by these bylaws or by 
action of the Division, each committee 
member and representative shall be ap- 
pointed, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors, by the vice-president 
(president-elect), or the president, un- 
der whose term of office as president the 
member shall commence this service 
and shall serve until the adjournment of 
the meeting at which the member's suc- 
cessor takes office. 

Vacancies on committees shall be 
filled by the president with the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 7. Votes by mail. Committee votes 
may be taken by mail, provided all 
members shall be canvassed simulta- 
neously. In case of dissent among mem- 
bers, a second vote shall be taken after 
each member has been acquainted with 
the views of every other. Each commit- 
tee shall have the authority to set a time 
limit within which the votes of its mem- 
bers shall be recorded, but if no such 
time limit is set, no vote shall be counted 
unless received within thirty days from 
the day the text of the matter voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those 
entitled to vote. 

Sec. 8. Reports. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied in these bylaws, or in the act autho- 
rizing a committee, each committee 
shall report on its work at the regular 
meeting of the Division in the following 
manner: 

Committees shall transmit their re- 
ports to the Executive Director, RTSD, 
not later than thirty days before the reg- 
ular meeting of the Division. 

Reports containing recommenda- 
tions for action by the Division shall be 
presented at the regular meeting. If a 
copy of a report was distributed to the 



membership either before or at the be- 
ginning of the meeting, and unless a 
majority of the members present and 
voting demand a reading of I he reporl , 
its presentation may be limited to a sum- 
mary of the findings and a reading of the 
recommendations . 

Other reports shall be published in 
full or in summary or be transmitted 
otherwise to the membership not later 
than four months after the regular meet- 
ing. Such reports shall be cited, and 
their disposition announced, at the reg- 
ular meeting. 

Article X. Sections 

Sec. 1. Establishment. Any group of fifty 
or more members of the Division or of 
the American Library Association 
whose special field of interest falls within 
the Division but is distinct from that of 
any existing section, may be established 
as a section upon written petition, and 
upon approval by the Division. Mem- 
bers of a group in the American Library 
Association who are not members of the 
Division and who are newly affiliating 
with the Division must become mem- 
bers of the Division within three months 
after such affiliation or lose their mem- 
bership in the section. 

The name of the section shall clearly 
indicate its field of activity. 

Sec. 2. Membership. Any member of the 
Division may affiliate with as many sec- 
tions as desired, and shall enjoy all privi- 
leges of membership in each section 
joined. The designation by a member of 
this Division, on the American Library 
Association membership form, of any 
section as a section to which the member 
wishes to belong, shall be considered as 
election to membership in that section 
by such member. 

Sec. 3. Relation to the Division. 

(a) Autonomy. Each section shall define 
its own functions, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Division, and shall manage 
its own affairs, provided, however, that 
no section shall adopt bylaws or other 
rules for the transaction of its business 
which are inconsistent with those of the 
Division, or engage in any activity in 
conflict with the program of the Divi- 
sion. 

(b) Representation on the Board of Di- 
rectors. The presiding officer of each 
section shall be a voting member of the 
Board of Directors of the Division. If the 
presiding officer of a section is unable to 
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attend a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Executive Director, RTSD, 
shall be notified promptly, and the pre- 
siding officer-elect of that section shall 
become a voting member of the Board of 
Directors for that meeting. If the presid- 
ing officer-elect of the section is unable 
to attend a Board of Directors meeting 
as a substitute voting member for the 
presiding officer of the section, that pre- 
siding officer and the Executive Direc- 
tor, RTSD, shall be notified promptly, 
under these circumstances the section 
presiding officer may designate a substi- 
tute voting member from the governing 
body of that section. 

Sec. 4. Finance. Each section shall receive 
allotments made on the basis of need as 
approved by the Board of Directors and 
as determined by the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association. 

Sec. 5. Jurisdiction. The Organization 
and Bylaws Committee shall decide 
conflicts between sections and rule upon 
the jurisdiction of each section, subject 
to the approval of the Division. 

Sec. 6. Discontinuance. The Organization 
and Bylaws Committee shall recom- 
mend that a section be dissolved when, 
in its opinion, the usefulness of that sec- 
tion has ceased. If the recommendation 
is adopted by the Division, the section 
shall be dissolved. 

Article XI. Regional Groups 

Sec 1 Composition. Regional groups of 
librarians and other persons interested 
in the objectives of the Division may be 
affiliated with it in accordance with 
these bylaws . 

Sec. 2. Affiliation. Any regional group 
with a membership of ten or more per- 
sons, the activities of which fall within 
the object of this Division, may be affili- 
ated with this Division upon written pe- 
tition from the group, and upon ap- 
proval by the Division. Affiliated 
regional groups shall conform to the 
conditions noted below; exceptions may 
be granted to individual groups in spe- 
cific cases, upon written petition from 
the group. 

(a) Membership. Membership shall be 
open to anyone within the region of a 
group who is interested in problems of 
library resources and technical services 
or related fields, provided, however, 
that a regional group which is part of a 
state or regional library association may 



limit its membership to members of the 
parent association. 

(b) Bylaws. Each group shall have by- 
laws, a copy of which shall be filed with 
the Executive Director, RTSD. No 
group shall adopt bylaws inconsistent 
with those of the Division, or engage in 
any activity in conflict with the program 
of the Division. 

(c) Officers. The officers of each group 
shall be elected by its members. 

(d) Meetings. At least one meeting shall 
be held each biennium. 

(e) Reports. Within one month after 
any meeting, a report on the meeting 
shall be sent to the chairperson of the 
Council of Regional Groups and a copy 
of it to the Executive Director, RTSD. 
A copy of each paper presented at the 
meeting shall be sent, if available, to the 
chairperson of the Council of Regional 
Groups. 

Sec. 3 . Discontinuance. The Organization 
and Bylaws Committee may recom- 
mend that the affiliation of a regional 
group be terminated when the group 
has become inactive or its usefulness, in 
the opinion of the committee, has 
ceased. If the recommendation is 
adopted by the Division, the affiliation 
of the regional group with the Division 
shall be discontinued. 

Sec. 4. Finance. 

(a) Dues. Regional groups may assess 
their own dues. 

(b) Expenditures. The Board of Direc- 
tors may, with the approval of the 
American Library Association, autho- 
rize the expenditure of funds for activi- 
ties of the regional groups in general or 
of individual groups. 

Sec. 5. Council of Regional Groups. 

(a) Composition. The Council of Re- 
gional Groups shall consist of its chair- 
person, its vice -chair person (chair- 
person- elect), and the chairperson of 
each group. Chairpersons of groups 
may appoint substitute delegates. Each 
member of the Council or each substi- 
tute delegate shall be a member of this 
Division. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shall meet at 
the time and place of the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Special meetings may be called by 
the chairperson and shall be called upon 
the written request of a majority of its 
members. The annual meeting shall be 
open to members of the Board of Direc- 
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tors, the members of the governing 
bodies of the several sections, and to the 
chairpersons of such committees of the 
Division, of its sections, and of the 
American Library Association as, in the 
opinion of the Council, deal with mat- 
ters affecting the work of the regional 
groups as such, provided, however, that 
the Council may meet in closed session 
for part of any meeting. 

(c) Duties. The Council shall encourage 
activities of the groups and assist them 
with information and advice relevant to 
their programs. The Council shall con- 
sider problems common to or affecting 
the work of regional groups and shall 
recommend to the Division such action 
as it deems to be in the interest of group 
activities. 

(d) Committees. The chairperson of the 
Council may appoint, from members of 
the Council, such committees as are 
deemed necessary for the performance 
of the Council's duties. 

(e) Reports. The chairperson of the 
Council shall report to the Division at its 
regular meetings on the work of the 
Council and on the work of the groups. 

Article XII. Discussion Groups 

Sec. 1 . Establishment. Any group of ten or 
more members interested in discussing 
common problems which fall within the 
object of the Division, but which are not 
within the responsibility of a single sec- 
tion, may form a discussion group upon 
written petition from the group, and 
upon approval by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The petition shall include the pur- 
pose of the group and the requirements 
for membership, if any. 

Sec. 2. Membership. Membership shall be 
open to members of the Division who 
are interested in the purpose of the 
group and who fulfill the requirements 
for membership in the group. 

Sec. 3. Officers. Each group shall elect a 
chairperson annually. In addition to the 
regular duties of the office, the chairper- 
son shall see that the group's activities 
are limited to discussion of common 
problems within the purpose of the 
group, that the group engages in no ac- 
tivity in conflict with the program of the 
Division or its sections, and that the Di- 
vision bylaws are observed by the 
group. 

Sec. 4. Discontinuance. The Organization 
and Bylaws Committee shall recom- 



mend that a discussion group be dis- 
solved when the usefulness of that group 
has ceased. If the recommendation is 
adopted by the Board of Directors, the 
group shall be dissolved. 

Article XIII. Publications 

Sec. 1 . Publications may be authorized by 
the Board of Directors subject to the ap- 
proval of the membership and of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Library 
Association. The Board of Directors 
shall determine the policy and manner 
of their distribution, and exercise finan- 
cial control over them. The Division's 
journal shall be Library Resources & 
Technical Services. 

Sec. 2. Editors. The editors of Library Re- 
sources & Technical Services and of the 
RTSD Newsletter shall each be ap- 
pointed by the Board for a three-year 
term. The appointment of each is re- 
newable for a second three-year term. 

Article XIV. Notice by Mail 

Publication of notices in the RTSD 
Newsletter or in the journal of the Division 
or the Association shall be considered suf- 
ficient to fulfill the requirement of notice 
by mail . 

Article XV. Parliamentary Authority 

Robert's Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Division 
in all cases to which it can be applied and in 
which it is not inconsistent with these by- 
laws or special rules of order of the Divi- 
sion, or with the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the American Library Association. A 
parliamentarian shall be appointed by the 
vice-president (president-elect) for a two- 
year term, renewable for one additional 
two-year term, the term of office to follow 
the regular appointment cycle. 

Article XVI. Amendments to Bylaws 

Sec. 1 . Proposals. Amendments to the by- 
laws may be proposed by the Board of 
Directors, or in writing to the Board of 
Directors, by any Division committee, 
by the governing body of any section of 
the Division, or by petition signed by 
ten members of the Division. Proposed 
amendments shall be presented in writ- 
ing to the Executive Director, RTSD, at 
least three months prior to the meeting 
at which they are to be acted upon; they 
shall then be referred to the Organiza- 
tion and Bylaws Committee, which shall 
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report upon them at a meeting of the 
Division . 

Sec. 2. Notice. The text of any proposed 
amendment shall be mailed to each 
member of the Division at least thirty 
days prior to the meeting at which it is to 
be acted upon. 

Sec. 3. Voting. The bylaws may be 
amended by a two-thirds majority vote 
of those members present and voting at 
the regular meeting of the Division. 

Proposed amendments to the bylaws 
which fail to receive approval by a two- 
thirds majority vote at the regular meet- 
ing shall be submitted under the same 
terms (by mail to the Division's mem- 
bership at least thirty days prior to the 
vote) upon petition by fifty members 
and submitted to a vote at the following 
regular meeting. 

Sec. 4. Adoption. A proposed amendment 
or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it has been approved. 



Cataloging and 
Classification 
Section Bylaws 

Article I. Name 

The name of this body shall be the Cata- 
loging and Classification Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association. 

Article II. Object 

The object of this Section shall be to con- 
tribute to library service and librarianship 
through encouragement, promotion of, 
and responsibility for those activities of the 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association 
relating to the cataloging and classification 
of library materials in all types of institu- 
tions. 

Article III. 
Relationship to the 
Resources and Technical 
Services Division 

This body shall be a section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 
The Bylaws of that Division and the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws^of the American Li- 
brary Association, to the extent to which 



they are applicable, take precedence over 
these bylaws . 

Article IV. Membership 

Sec. 1. Members. Any member of the Di- 
vision who elects membership in this 
Section according to the provisions of 
the Bylaws of the Division thereupon 
shall become a member of this Section. 

Sec. 2. Classification. Membership classes 
of the Section shall consist of the same 
classes as those of the American Library 
Association. 

Sec. 3. Dues, rights, and privileges. Only 
personal members of the Section shall 
have the right to vote and to hold office. 
Dues paid to the American Library As- 
sociation shall constitute the dues of 
members. The date of payment of dues 
to the American Library Association 
shall be considered the date of payment 
of dues to this Section. 

Sec. 4. Membership, fiscal, and confer- 
ence years. The membership, fiscal, 
and conference years shall be the same 
as those of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Article V. Meetings 

Sec. 1. Annual meetings. The regular 
meeting of the Section shall be held at 
the time and place of the regular meet- 
ing of the Division. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings. Special meetings 
may be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall be called by the chair- 
person upon the written request of 
twenty-five members of the Section. At 
least thirty days notice shall be given 
and only business specified in the call 
shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional meetings. Regional 
meetings may be called by the Executive 
Committee at the time and place of re- 
gional meetings of the Division. 

Sec. 4. Votes by mail. Votes by mail may 

' be authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee between meetings, or when, for 
reasons beyond the control of the Sec- 
tion, no meeting is held during any one 
year. When no meeting is held during 
any one year, votes by mail shall be sub- 
mitted at the written request of twenty- 
five members. Whenever an action is 
submitted to a mail ballot, each ballot 
shall be accompanied by a written re- 
port stating the purpose of each specific 
proposal and the principal arguments 
for and against its adoption. 

Mail ballots shall be conducted in 
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such manner as the Executive Commit- 
tee shall determine. A copy of the ballot 
shall be mailed to each member of the 
Section. A period of at least thirty days 
from the date of mailing shall be allowed 
for the return of ballots. A proposal shall 
be carried if it receives the same propor- 
tion of affirmative votes from all the 
votes cast as would be required to carry 
the same proposal at a meeting. Unless 
otherwise specified in the proposal, if 
carried, it shall become effective upon 
publication of the result of the ballot. 

In the case of a vote by mail, the Exec- 
utive Committee may designate publi- 
cation of the ballot or questions submit- 
ted in the RTSD Newsletter or the 
official journal of the Division as the ap- 
propriate method for submitting the 
matter to the members for their determi- 
nation. 

Sec. 5. Quorum. Twenty-five members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Article VI. Nominations and Elections 

Sec. 1. Nominations. The Nominating 
Committee shall present candidates for 
the positions of vice-chairperson 
(chairperson-elect), secretary, and 
member- at-large of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Other nominations for these of- 
fices may be submitted in writing by any 
ten members and shall be filed with the 
chairperson of the Section and with the 
Executive Director, RTSD. Any such 
nomination shall be included on the offi- 
cial ballot. 

No candidate shall be presented 
whose written consent has not been filed 
with the Executive Director, RTSD. No 
candidate shall be presented who at the 
time of the nomination is not a personal 
member in good standing. 

Sec. 2. Nominating Committee 

(a) Composition. The Nominating 
Committee shall consist of five 
members-at-large of the Section, no one 
of whom shall be a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

(b) Terms of office. The Nominating 
Committee shall be appointed for a one- 
year term, to begin deliberations during 
the next Annual Conference after its ap- 
pointment, ending with its final report 
to the membership, by the vice- 
chairperson (chairperson-elect) under 
whose term of office as chairperson its 
final report will be made, and with ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. 
Members of the Nominating Commit- 



tee, upon expiration of their terms, shall 
not be eligible for immediate reappoint- 
ment. 

(c) Duties. The duties of the Nominat- 
ing Committee shall be those specified 
in the Bylaws of the Division. In addi- 
tion, the Nominating Committee shall 
report nominations to the chairperson of 
the Section and to the Executive Direc- 
tor, RTSD, simultaneously and the Ex- 
ecutive Director, RTSD, shall notify 
each member by mail of the nomina- 
tions for elective offices in the Section at 
such time as is prescribed by the Bylaws 
of the American Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Elections. Elections shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the Bylaws of 
the Division and the American Library 
Association. 

Sec. 4. Extraordinary circumstances. If, 
for reasons beyond the control of the 
Section, no regular meeting is held in 
any one year, terms based on the date of 
the regular meeting shall be determined 
by the anniversary of the last regular 
meeting at which an election was re- 
ported, unless a different date is autho- 
rized by the American Library Associa- 
tion. The election results shall be mailed 
to each member. 

Article VII. Officers 

Sec. J. Titles. The officers of this Section 
shall be a chairperson, a chairperson- 
elect who shall serve as vice- 
chairperson, and a secretary. 

Sec. 2. Duties. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the bylaws, the duties of the 
officers shall be such as are specified in 
the parliamentary authority adopted by 
the Section, and such other duties as 
may be approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. Terms of Office. All officers shall 
serve until the adjournment of the An- 
nual Conference at which their succes- 
sors are announced. 

(a) Chairperson. The chairperson shall 
serve for one year and shall not be eligi- 
ble for the office of chairperson or 
chairperson-elect for a period of at least 
one year following completion of service 
as immediate past chairperson. 

(b) Vice-chairperson. The vice- 
chairperson shall serve for the first year 
after election as vice-chairperson, and 
the second year as chairperson, and the 
third year as immediate past chairper- 
son. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
chairperson, the vice-chairperson shall 
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succeed to the office of chairperson and 
shall serve in that capacity until re- 
placed in the normal succession by the 
vice-chairperson . 

(c) Secretary. The secretary shall serve 
for three years . 

Article VIII. Executive Committee 

Sec. 1 . Composition. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of the officers of the 
Section , the immediate past chairperson 
of the Section, and five (5) members-at- 
large. The Executive Director, RTSD, 
and the representative of the Section on 
the editorial board of the Division'sjour- 
nal shall be ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee, without the right 
to vote. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies. Vacancies in the elected 
membership of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be filled as follows: 

(a) Chairperson. If the offices of both 
chairperson and vice-chairperson be- 
come vacant within the same year, the 
Executive Committee shall appoint one 
of its members to act as chairperson un- 
til a chairperson is duly elected. At the 
next election two candidates shall be 
elected, one to take the office of chair- 
person immediately and to serve for one 
year, ihe other to serve as vice- 
chairperson (chairperson-elect). 

(b) Vice-chairperson. If the office pf 
vice-chairperson becomes vacant, two 
candidates shall be elected at the next 
election, one to take the office of chair- 
person immediately and to serve for one 
year, the other to serve as vice- 
chairperson (chairperson-elect). If the 
vacancy occurs between the close of 
nominations and the adjournment of 
the Annual Conference, the vacancy 
shall be considered as having occurred 
in the office of chairperson in the follow- 
ing year. 

(c) Secretary and members-at-large of 
the Executive Committee. If the office of 
secretary or member-at-large becomes 
vacant, a secretary or member-at-large, 
as the case may be, shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee to serve 
until a replacement is elected at the next 
election to complete the unexpired 
term. 

(d) General provisions. If the successful 
candidate for an elective office dies or 
withdraws between the close of nomina- 
tions and the adjournment of the An- 
nual Conference, the resulting situation 
shall be considered as a vacancy having 



occurred during the term for which that 
candidate was elected. 
Sec. 3. Terms of office. Members-at-large 
of the Executive Committee shall serve 
for three (3) years. They shall be elected 
for terms expiring in different years, or 
in case of more than three members-at- 
large, so that the terms of no more than 
two shall expire each year. They shall 
serve until the adjournment of the An- 
nual Conference at which their succes- 
sors are announced. 
Sec. 4. Officers. The officers of the Section 
shall ex officio be the officers of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
Sec. 5. Powers and duties. The Executive 
Committee shall have authority over the 
affairs of the Section during the period 
between meetings of the Section, pro- 
vided however that none of its acts shall 
conflict with or modify any actions 
taken by the Section. The Executive 
Committee shall perform such other du- 
ties as are specified in these bylaws, and 
shall report upon its work at the regular 
meeting of the Section. 
Sec. 6. Meetings, The Executive Commit- 
tee shall meet in conjunction with each 
regular meeting of the Section. Special 
meetings may be called by the chairper- 
son and shall be called upon the written 
request of a majority of the members of 
the Committee . 
Sec. 7. Quorum. A majority of voting 
members shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Committee. 
Sec. 8. Votes by mail. Votes may be taken 
by mail as provided in the Bylaws of the 
Division. 

Article IX. Other Committees 
Sec. 1. Standing and annual committees. 

(a) Establishment. The Section may es- 
tablish standing and annual committees 
to consider affairs of the Section which 
require continuous or repeated atten- 
tion by the members. The Executive 
Committee shall recommend the name 
and size of each such committee, and 
may recommend special regulations for 
its appointment, composition, and term 
of office of members. 

(b) Composition. Unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by these bylaws or by action of 
the Section, each standing and annual 
committee shall be composed of an odd 
number of not less than three (3) mem- 
bers, each of whom shall be an active 
member in good standing of the Section. 

(c) Terms of office. Unless otherwise 
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provided for by these bylaws or by 
action of the Section, members of stand- 
ing committees shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, and may be ap- 
pointed for a second term, but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for 
more than four consecutive years. The 
terms of approximately one-half the 
members shall expire each year. Mem- 
bers of annual committees shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of one year. 

Sec. 2. Special Committees. Committees 
not authorized as standing or annual 
committees shall be special committees. 
Special committees may be authorized 
by the Section or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Each special committee shall 
continue in existence until its purpose is 
accomplished or it is discharged by the 
Section or by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Intersectional Committees. Inter- 
sectional committees with sections 
within the Division and other intra- 
Division committees may be established 
by the Section upon notification of the 
Organization and Bylaws Committee of 
the Division. 

Intersectional committees and other 
committees formed with units that are 
outside the Division and that are within 
the Association may be established only 
as provided for in Article IX, Sec. 5, of 
the Bylaws of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 4. Joint committees. The Section may 
recommend to the Division that joint 
committees, either standing or special, 
be established with other organizations 
when the functions of I he proposed com- 
mittee cannot appropriately be dele- 
gated to a single Division or Section 
committee. Joint committees with orga- 
nizations outside the American Library 
Association shall be established only as 
provided for in the Bylaws of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Representation of the Section in orga- 
nizations outside the Association may 
be authorized by the Section, with the 
approval of the Division and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Sec. 5. Notification. The secretary shall 
inform the Executive Director, RTSD, 
annually of the establishment and func- 
tions, or discontinuance, of all commit- 
tees of the Section. 

Sec. 6. Appointments. Unless otherwise 
provided for by these bylaws or by 
action of the Section, each committee 
member and representative shall be ap- 



pointed, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, by the vice-chairperson 
(chairperson-elect), or the chairperson 
of the Section, under whose term of of- 
fice as chairperson the member shall 
commence service and shall serve until 
the adjournment of the meeting at 
which the member's successor is ap- 
pointed. 

Vacancies on committees shall be 
filled by the chairperson of the Section 
with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 7. Votes by mail. Committee votes 
may be taken by mail as provided in the 
Bylaws of the Division. 

Sec. 8. Reports. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied in these bylaws, or in the act autho- 
rizing a committee, each committee 
shall report on its work at least once an- 
nually. Copies of the report shall be 
transmitted to the chairperson of the 
Section and to the Executive Director, 
RTSD, at least 30 days prior to the reg- 
ular meeting of the Section. 

Article X. Discussion Groups 

Sec. 1 . Establishment. Any group of ten or 
more members of the Section interested 
in discussing common problems which 
fall within the object of the Section may 
form a discussion group upon written 
petition from the group, and upon ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. The 
petition shall include the purpose of the 
group and the requirements for mem- 
bership, if any. 

Sec. 2. Membership. Membership shall be 
open to members of the Section who are 
interested in the purpose of the group 
and who fulfill the requirements for 
membership in the group. 

Sec. 3. Officers. Each group shall elect a 
chairperson annually. In addition to the 
regular duties of the office, the chairper- 
son shall see that a group's activities are 
limited to discussion of common prob- 
lems within the purpose of the group, 
that the group engages in no activity in 
conflict with the program of the Section, 
and that the Section bylaws are ob- 
served by the group. 

Sec. 4. Discontinuance. Each group shall 
continue in existence until its usefulness 
has ceased when it shall be dissolved by 
action of the Executive Committee. 

Article XI. Notice by Mail 

Publication of notices in the RTSD 
Newsletter or the journal of the Division or 
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the Association shall be considered suffi- 
cient to fulfill the requirement of notice by 
mail. 

Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 

Robert's Rules of Order (Revised) in the 
latest edition shall govern the Section in all 
cases to which it can be applied, and in 
which it is not inconsistent with these by- 
laws or special rules of order of the Section. 

Article XIII. Amendments 

Sec. 1. Proposals. Amendments to the by- 
laws may be proposed by the Executive 
Committee, by any other Section com- 
mittee, or by petition signed by ten 
members of the Section. Proposed 
amendments shall be presented in writ- 
ing to the chairperson of the Section and 
to the Executive Director, RTSD, at 
least three months prior to the meeting 
at which they are to be acted upon; they 
shall then be referred to the chairperson 
of the Organization and Bylaws Com- 
mittee of the Division, which shall re- 
port upon them at a meeting of the Sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Notice. The text of any proposed 
amendment shall be mailed to each 
member of the Section at least thirty 
days prior to the meeting at which it is to 
be acted upon. 

Sec. 3. Voting. The bylaws may be 
amended by a two-thirds majority vote 
of those members present and voting at 
the regular meeting of the Section. 

Sec. 4. Adoption. A proposed amendment 
or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it has been approved 

Preservation of Library 
Materials Section Bylaws 

Article I. Name 

The name of this body is the Preserva- 
tion of Library Materials Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association. 

Article II. Object 

The object of this section is to recom- 
mend and encourage educational and re- 
search programs and advise in the conduct 
of such programs in all aspects of the pres- 
ervation of library materials, including 
preventive measures, restoration mea- 



sures, preservation by duplication, and 
emergency preservation procedures; to 
advise and assist the library profession in 
the solution of preservation problems and 
to disseminate information concerning 
preservation techniques, supplies, and 
programs; to cooperate with paper manu- 
facturers, publishers, binders, and other 
organizations interested in preservation, 
in achieving solutions to problems of mu- 
tual interest and concern. 

Articles III through XIII are identical 
with those articles in the Bylaws of the Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section, except: 

Article VI. Nominations and Elections 

Sec. 2. Nominating Committee. 

(a) Composition. The Nominating 
Committee consists of three (3) 
members-at-large of the Section, no one 
of whom shall be a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Article VIII . Executive Committee 

Sec. 1. Composition. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of the officers of the Sec- 
tion, the immediate past chairperson of 
the Section, and one (1) member-at- 
large. The Executive Director, RTSD, 
the chairpersons of all standing commit- 
tees and discussion groups of this Sec- 
tion, and the representative of the Sec- 
tion on the editorial board of the 
Division's journal shall be ex officio 
members of the Executive Committee, 
without the right to vote. 

Article X. Discussion Groups 

Sec. 3. Officers. Each group shall elect a 
chairperson annually. In addition to the 
regular duties of the office, the chairper- 
son shall see that a group's activities are 
limited to discussion of matters of com- 
mon interest and concern in accord with 
the purpose of the group, that the group 
engages in no activity in conflict with the 
program of the Section, and that the 
Section Bylaws are observed by the 
group. 

Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section Bylaws 

Article I. Name 

The name of this body is the Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials Section of the 
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Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association. 

Article II. Object 

The object of this Section is to assist li- 
braries by providing an organization for 
(1) the discussion of problems in the dis- 
semination of information about the pro- 
duction, storage, and use of reproductions 
of library materials; and (2) the fostering of 
studies and research and the promotion of 
uniform practices and policies in this field. 

Articles III through XIII are identical 
with those articles in the Bylaws of the Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section, except: 

Article VI. Nominations 
and Elections 

Sec. 2. Nominating Committee. 

(a) Composition. The Nominating 
Committee consists of three members- 
at-large of the Section, no one of whom 
shall be a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article VII. Executive Committee 

Sec. 1 . Composition. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of the officers of the Sec- 
tion, the immediate past chairperson of 
the Section, and one (1) member-at- 
large. The Executive Director, RTSD, 
and the representative of the Section on 
the editorial board of the Division's jour- 
nal shall be ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee, without the right 
to vote. 

Article X. Discussion Groups 

Sec. 3. Officers. Each group shall elect a 
chairperson annually. In addition to the 
regular duties of the office, the chairper- 
son shall see that a group's activities are 
limited to discussion of matter of com- 
mon interest and concern in accord with 
the purpose of the group, that the group 
engages in no activity in conflict with the 
program of the Section, and that the 
Section Bylaws are observed by the 
group . 

Resources 
Section Bylaws 

Article I. Name 

The name of this body is the Resources 
Section of the Resources and Technical 



Services Division of the American Library 
Association. 

Article II. Object 

The object of this Section is to contrib- 
ute to library service and librarianship 
through encouragement, promotion of, 
and responsibility for those activities of the 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association 
relating to collection development includ- 
ing selection, acquisition, and evaluation 
of library materials in all types of institu- 
tions. 

Articles III through XIII are identical 
with those articles in the Bylaws of the Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section, except: 

Article VI. Nominations 
and Elections 

Sec. 2. Nominating Committee. 

(a) Composition. The Nominating 
Committee consists of three members- 
at-large of the Section, no one of whom 
shall be a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article X. Discussion Groups 

Sec. 3. Officers. Each group shall elect a 
chairperson annually. In addition to the 
regular duties of the office, the chairper- 
son shall see that group's activities are 
limited to discussion of matters of com- 
mon interest and concern in accord with 
the purpose of the group, that the group 
engages in no activity in conflict with the 
program of the Section, and that the 
Section Bylaws are observed by the 
group. 

Serials Section Bylaws 

Article I. Name 

The name of this body is the Serials Sec- 
tion of the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Article II. Object 

The object of this Section is to contrib- 
ute to library service and librarianship 
through the distribution of information 
concerning serials literature by reports 
and free discussion at general meetings 
and through publication; to encourage 
specialized training for librarians in the 
field of serials; and to coordinate the activi- 
ties within the Resources and Technical 
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Services Division and within the American 
Library Association with respect to serials. 

Articles III through XIII are identical 
with those articles in the Bylaws of Cata- 
loging and Classification Section, except: 

Article VI. Nominations and Elections 

Sec. 2. Nominating Committee. 

(a) Composition. The Nominating 
Committee consists of three members- 
at-large of the Section, no one of whom 
shall be a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article VIII. Executive Committee 

Sec. 1 . Composition. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of the officers of the Sec- 
tion, the immediate past chairperson of 
the Section, and three (3) members-at- 
large. The Executive Director, RTSD, 
and the representative of the Section on 
the editorial board of the Division's jour- 
nal shall be ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee, without the right 
to vote. 

Sec. 3. Terms of office. Members-at-large 
of the Executive Committee shall serve 
for three (3) years. They shall be elected 
for terms expiring in different years. 
They shall serve until the adjournment 



of the Annual Conference at which their 
successors are announced. 

Article IX. Other Committees 
Sec. 1. Standing and annual committees, 
(c) Terms of office. Unless otherwise 
provided for by these bylaws or by 
action of the Section, members of stand- 
ing committees shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, and may be ap- 
pointed for a second term, but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for 
more than four consecutive years. The 
terms of approximately one-half the 
members shall expire each year. Mem- 
bers of annual committees shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of one year. 

Article X. Discussion Groups 

Sec. 3. Officers. Each group shall elect a 
chairperson annually. In addition to the 
regular duties, the chairperson shall see 
that a group's activities are limited to 
discussion of matters of common inter- 
est and concern in accord with the pur- 
pose of the group, that the group en- 
gages in no activity in conflict with the 
program of the Section, and that the 
Section Bylaws are observed by the 
group. 
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For the Record 



Annual Report of the Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee 
July 1, 1980- June 30, 1981 

Margaret E. Cockshutt, Chairperson 

The Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee (EPC) held its 80th 
meeting at the Library of Congress on April 9-10, 1981. The following mem- 
bers were present: Lizbeth Bishoff, Barbara Branson, Lois M. Chan, Margaret 
E. Cockshutt, Betty M. E. Croft, Joel C. Downing, John A. Humphry, and 
Donald J. Lehnus, Others attending were; John P. Comaromi (Editor of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification), Margaret J. Warren (Assistant Editor), LuciaJ. 
Rather (Director for Cataloging, Library of Congress) and Judith K. Greene 
(Secretary). Mr. Anthony Croghan (Senior Lecturer, School of Librarlanship, 
the Polytechnic of North London) and stall members of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion Division (DCD), Library of Congress were present, by invitation, as 
observers. 

The Committee acted on the following matters: 

1 . It recommended to the Forest Press Committee that the new draft sched- 
ule expansion of Sociology, 301-307 of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(DDC) by accepted, subject to editorial refinement by the DCD; that the 
resulting publication should include an index, as well as Manual notes on 
the schedule's application; and that the publication be issued as a separate 
as soon as possible. 

2 . The EPC reviewed drafts of various sections of the Manual on the applica- 
tion of the DDC being prepared by John P. Comaromi, with the assistance 
of DCD staff. The Committee recommended to the Forest Press Commit- 
tee that the editorial work on the Manual completed to date be approved, 
with completion and early publication to be a high priority. 

3. The Committee considered a paper by Gregory R. New (DCD staff) 
proposing methods by which some major subject revisions might be relo- 
cated in vacant numbers (as in the Edition 19 DDC use of the vacant 
302-307), rather than reusing existing and thus conflicting notations with 
different meanings (as in the Edition 1 9 DDC phoenix revisions of 329 and 
geographic areas -41-4-2). Such relocations to vacant numbers would be 
considerably easier for libraries to implement. The EPC asked that the 
feasibility and effects of New's proposal be studied further by the Division. 

4. A resolution was passed in thanks to Joel Downing who resigned from the 
EPC following his retirement from the British Library. The Committee 
recognized with gratitude his dedication and commitment to the DDC and 
to all forms of international library cooperation, and paid tribute to his 
distinguished service as the first international member of the Decimal 
Classification Editorial Policy Committee. 
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There was extensive discussion without action on other matters: 

1. The EPC continued its discussions on the future of the DDC: the nature, 
extent, and impact of possible schedule changes; the real need for phoenix 
revisions when a schedule has a poor intellectual structure, which thus 
causes many practical problems in application, or when extensive changes 
in a subject make a schedule obsolete; and the strong preference expressed 
by many librarians in several countries for changes to be presented in 
small amounts over a long period of time, by continuous revision, rather 
than by cataclysmic changes in new editions, 

2. The Committee discussed various format patterns for the dissemination of 
new, expanded, or revised schedules and tables: new editions versus sup- 
plements (with or without cumulations) to a basic edition; publication in 
Decimal Classification Additions, Notes and Decisions (DC&) versus publica- 
tion as separates; and one-time purchase costs for a new edition of the 
DDC together with the free distribution of DCS? versus subscription rates 
with perhaps an additional charge for separates which would present new 
or extensively revised schedules. The general consensus was that the basic- 
question (yet to be answered) was the frequency of issue; DC& should be 
published regularly and should include smaller revisions and corrections 
to the schedules and tables; and larger, extensive revisions should be 
produced according to the demands of users or the requirements of liter- 
ary warrant. , 

3. The EPC discussed the serious comcomitant problem of time-ol- 
implementation of new and revised schedules issued as supplements be- 
tween editions. Interim implementation by national bibliographic agen- 
cies in various countries would have a ripple effect through networks and 
bibliographic utilities to individual libraries. It was also recognized that 
there would be a loss of the intellectual unity of the DDC. 

In Committee business, Lois M. Chan was reelected as Vice-Chairperson to 
October 1982. The EPC accepted the recommendations of its Subcommittee 
established in 1980 to revise and update the Regulations for the Conduct oj Committee 
Business. The next EPC meeting was scheduled for October 15-16, 1981. 
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INSTR UCTIONS TO A UTHORS 

In preparing articles to be submitted for publication in Library Resources & 
Technical Services, please follow these procedures: 

1. Submit original, unpublished articles only. Articles of less than 5,000 
words are preferred. Write the article in a grammatically correct, simple, 
readable style. Remember that the author is responsible for the accuracy of 
the statements in his or her article. 

2. Give the article a brief title. On a separate cover page give the title, the 
name(s) of the author(s), and the title and affiliation of each. Do not repeat 
this information elsewhere in the manuscript. 

3. On a separate page type a brief abstract of the article, double spaced. 

4. Consult Merriani- Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 8th ed. (backed up by 
Webster's Third International), as your authority for spelling and usage; 
prefer the first spelling if there is a choice. Verify the spelling and accuracy 
of names in an appropriate reference; don't rely solely on your memory. 

5. Consult the University of Chicago Press A Manual of Style, 12th ed., rev., as 
your authority for capitalization, punctuation, quotations, tables, and cap- 
tions. (ALA style includes a few exceptions, which editors will mark.) 

6. Type the manuscript, double spaced, on 8 V-i -by 1 1-inch nonerasable paper. 
Type quoted text double spaced also. Use the customary superscript num- 
bers throughout the text for bibliographic references but do not type the 
reference itself on the same page. Submit all references separately, at the 
end of the paper. Type the references double spaced. 

7 . In general follow the practices recommended by A Manual of Style with these 
exceptions: 

Cite journal articles according to this pattern: author's first name or 
initials, author's surname, title of article, title of journal volume: page refer- 
ences (issue date). For example: 

1 . John Gardner and Gladys Rowe, "Thinking Small in a Big Way," 
College & Research Libraries 40:533-38 (Nov. 1979). 

Note the punctuation and spacing pattern. Note also that the volume, 
but not the issue number, is given and that the names of the months are 
abbreviated and not separated from the year by a comma. 

Note that the first line is not indented. 

For subsequent references to a previously cited work, the surname(s) 
of the author(s), a shortened form of the tide, and the page reference are 
enough. Do not use op. cit. or loc, cit. For example: 
15. Gardner and Rowe, "Thinking Small," p. 534. 

If no other reference intervenes, use "Ibid." to take the place of the 
elements of the previous reference that apply. Do not underline "Ibid." 

Do underline or quote all titles in both references and bibliographies. 

Number items as 1 ., 2., etc., but do not use superscript numbers. 

Use p. 726-30, not pp. 726-730, for citations to a book or journal. 

Abbreviate volume as V.2 or 2v. However, it is not necessary to give 
total number of pages or volumes when a footnote reference cites an 
entire work. 

VERIFY ALL CITATIONS CAREFULLY. 

8 . Submit all tables and illustrations at the end of the paper , each on a separate 
page. Indicate the desired placement in the text by adding an instruction in 
brackets, e.g., [Insert Table 2]. Provide a brief, meaningful caption for 
each illustration and for each table. TYPE THE TABLES DOUBLE 
SPACED and follow the examples in A Manual of Style in constructing them, 
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omitting the vertical lines to indicate columns. Use tables sparingly. 
9. Submit camera-ready copy for illustrations. Please protect it with card- 
boards when mailing your paper. Do not mar it with paper clips, staples, 
etc. 

10. If you have presented your paper at a conference, identify the conference 
by name and date in your cover letter. Send your original, ribbon copy, 
and two photocopies to Elizabeth L. Tate, Editor, LRTS, 11415 Farmland 
Dr., Rockville, MD 20852. Please include an addressed envelope, large 
enough and with sufficient postage to return the manuscript to you during 
the editorial review . Contributors outside the U . S . A . need not send the two 
photocopies or the envelope. 



Statement of Ownership and Management 

Library Resources & Technical Services is published quarterly by the American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. American Library Association, owner; Elizabeth L. Tate, editor. 
Second-class postage paid at Chicago, Illinois. Printed in U.S.A. A a nonprofit organization authorized to 
mail at special rates (Section 132. 122 Postal Services Manual) , the purposes, function, and nonprofit status of 
this organization and the exempt status for federal income tax purposes have not changed during the 
preceding twelve months 

Extent and Nature of Circulation 

("Average' figures denote the number of .topics primed each issue during the preceding twelve months; 
"Actual" figures denote number of tuples for single issues published nearest to filling daft— the .July/ 
September' [981 issue.) Total number qf ' cvptn panted: Average. 9,615; ActWd. 9.537. Pats' Circulation; not 
applicable (i.e.. no salci through dealers ant! carriers, street vendors and counter sales). Mail subscriptions 
Average, 8.278; Actual, 8.394. Frer distribution by wsi't mrriti or other nutans, samples, complimentary, and other 
fmctrpics: Average. 889. Acluai, 893. Tola! Distribution: Average, 9, 167; Anual, 9,287 . Copies not distributed, 
'tiffieruse, kt'toon, unaccounted, spoiled uftfi printing: Average 448; Actual, 2M. Returns fiom news audits. «Wt 
applicable? Total (sum previous three entries); Average. 9,615; Actual. 9,537. 

Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation 
(PS form 3526, June 1980) for 1981 filed with the 
United States Post Office Postmaster in Chicago, 
September 30, 1981 
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Booksellers 
International, Inc. 



66 Austin Boulevard, 
Commack, Mew York 11725 
Toll-free WATS line: 

(800) 645-5237 



Regional offices-. Atlanta. GA 
Palo Alto. CA 



"WE 
WROTE 
THE 
BOOK 
ON 
SERVICE' 



■. l/etsie/bry 




(AJ AMBASSADOR 

jij BOOK 

ijp SERVICE, INC. 

"furnishing books and related services 
to academic & research libraries" 

42 CHASNER STREET 
HEMPSTEAD, NY 11550 
(516) 489-4011 



A Style Manual for Citing 
Microform and Nonprint Media 

Eugene B. Fleischer 

This manual provides, for the first time, a 
style for citations of all the nonprint 
media. It is designed to be a companion 
to such works as Campbell's Form and 
Style: Theses, Reports, Term Papers; The 
MLA Style Sheet tor Reports and Theses; 
and Turabian's A Manual lor Writers of 
Term Papers, Theses and Dissertations, 
It includes models and rules for citations 
of the full range of nonprint media- 
micropublications and nonprint periodi- 
cals, charts, filmstrips, globes, kits, maps, 
microscope slides, models, motion pic- 
tures, realia, sound recordings, and video 
recordings. Brief and complete forms are 
furnished with many examples arranged 
for convenient reference. 
74 pages Paper LC 78-9375 
ISBN 0-8389-0268-5 (1978) $5.00 

Order Department - 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





When you switch f rom 
microfilm to microfiche do you 
have to switch reader-printers? 



Not if your library has the in- 
credibly versatile Minolta RP 405E or 
its larger 1 l"x 17" screen version, the 
RP 407E. 

They both han- 
dle virtually any 
microformat made. 
The quick-change 
film carriers put 
I6/35mm roll film, 
cartridge, jacket and 
fiche capabilities 
right at your fingertips 

Unlike any other 
reader-printers, Minolta's 
have an advanced auto 
matic exposure control system 
forclean, detailed copies from either 
positive or negative film the very first 
time. So you save paper, 
time and money 

Librarians 
appreciate other 
Minolta advantages, 
too. Like prints that 
are permanent and 





can be written on And the long 
shelf life of RP 405E and RP 407E 
supplies So you can load your 
Minolta with paper and toner 
and practically forget 
about it They also 
appreciate how incred- 
ibly easy these reader- 
printers are to use 

So now you can 
switch formats to your 
heart's content. But first 
you have to switch to 
Minolta 



□ I'm interested in seeing the Minolta 
reader-printers in action LRT- 1/82 | 

□ I'm interested in more information. 



Library- 
Stress — 



City_ 



-ZIP- 



MINOLTA 



Mail to Minolta Corporation, Micrographics Division, 
101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J 07446. (201) 825-4000 



©1981 Minolta Corporation 



|§.. PERSONALIZED 
MCMEGOR SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Every customer is assigned an experienced "Home Office" representative. You 
correspond direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or problems can be 
handled promptly by letter or phone. This makes your job easier and keeps you 
abreast of your subscription needs at all times. 

With over 45 years experience, McGregor has built a reputation of prompt and courteous 
service on both domestic and international titles. We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 
Our customers, large and small, like the prompt attention we give them. We think 
you would too! Ask about McGregor's "Automatic Renewal" plan described in our 
new brochure. Write today for your free copy. 

OUR 4<)th YEAR 

Cy lLijopne dymcf MOUNT MORRIS. ILLINOIS 61054 



For teachers, librarians, students: 



TEACHING MATERIALS 

FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED 

A Selected List for Grades 6-12 

Bernice Kemler Wise 

A selected bibliography that permits special education teachers, reading 
teachers, and classroom teachers to identify learning materials— both print and 
nonprint— written at a reading level that learning disabled students can master. 
The book is in two parts. The first is a list of professional materials giving 
background knowledge. The second contains listings of both curricular and 
non-curricular materials. The curricular materials are arranged by subject; the 
recreational by interest. Following each entry are notes on reading and grade 
level, and a short annotation giving an idea of the theme of each book. 

Great strides have been made in the identification of the learning disabled while 
at the same time resources have become available to help them. Because of 
recent legislation emphasizing mainstreaming, teachers will need to become 
familiar with these resources. This book will become an important tool for teachers 
in planning their instructional programs. 
70 pages LC 80-18114 ISBN 0-8389-0311-8 (1980) $4.00 

Order Department 

American Library Association, 50 East Huron street, Chicago, IL6O611 



ETC 

When it comes to library supplies, Gaybrd has 
everything you reed ... and then some! From 
audio-visual to archival, labels to laminates, 
stamp pads to stapfers, we've got it, and you 
can get it— exactly as you ordered it precisely 
when you need it. 

Because whatever you need for your library, 
you can be sure Gaylord has it! 

Consult your 1981-82 catalog, or call TOLL 
FREE 800 448-6160 tor more information 
on our extensive supply line and many new 
products. 

GAMORD 

Gsykwd, Box 4got. Syracuse. NY 13321 [31 5) 45r-S070 
Gay lord. Box 8489. StCKIfclOn. CA 95256 (309) 466-2578 
TWX71Q 545 0232 



Midwest Library Service 
Is Pleased To Announce An Expanded 
BOOK CONTINUATION 
AND 

STANDING ORDER SERVICE 

In order to meet the growing needs of the academic library community, 
Midwest Library Service has recently enlarged its activities in this area of 
book acquisitions. We invite you to submit your Continuations List to us 
for prompt, efficient processing. Our publisher base includes approximate- 
ly 500 selected publishers. We also offer binding services on paperback 
continuations. 

Excellent service is the backbone of any good Continuations Service and we 
provide exactly that by assigning you a Personal Customer Service 
Representative and offering you the use of our Toll-Free WATS line: 
1-800-325-8833. So for a copy of our new brochure on "CONTINUA- 
TION & STANDING ORDER SERVICE" call us right now, using the toll- 
free number, or else please fill in the reply coupon. 



Yes, I would like more information about your Continuation & 
Standing Order Service: 

O Please mail me your new Brochure on this subject.. 
~} Please have a member of your staff call me. 



(Name) (Title) 



J Address 
■ 

: 

■ City State Zip Code 

■ 
■ 

■ - 

I Telephone Number 



Please Mail Coupon To: Mr. Howard Lesser, President 

Midwest Library Service 
11443 St. Charles Rock Road 
Bridgeton, Mo. 63044 



"20 Years of Service to 
College and University Libraries" 

MIDWEST LIBRARY SERVICE 

11443 St. Charles Rock Road 
Bridgeton, Mo 63044 
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Learn How Libraries Acquire, Organize, 
and Maintain Their Resources 





Introduction to 
Library Technical 
Services 

BY 

FRANCES SIMONSEN BERNHARDT 



Order directly from: Dept. 99 

The 
H. W. Wilson 
Company 

950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 



This comprehensive examination of library 
technical services is an exploration of the li- 
brary world, principles of acquisitions and cata- 
loging, the physical preparation of books and 
their repair, and special collections, including 
audiovisual materials, serials, and the vertical 
file. 

Originally designed as a textbook for a 
course in technical services in a two-year li- 
brary/media technology program, Introduction 
to Library Technical Services is an effective 
resource for anyone who wants to learn how 
books and other materials are acquired, organ- 
ized, and maintained by libraries. 

Those who will find Introduction to Library 
Technical Services useful include librarians and 
others who work in libraries, students enrolled 
in courses of study leading to library careers, 
and those who need to know more about library 
technical services before making a career de- 
cision. Exercises and activities for students of 
library technical services are included, as well 
as a glossary and an annotated bibliography. 

xii, 322p. 1979. (0-8242-0637-1). $15, U.S. 
and Can.; $18 foreign. 
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Trade Names 
Dictionary 

3rd Edition 

A guide to trade names, brand 
names, product names, coined 
names, model names, and 
design names. Entries provide 
trade name, product descrip- 
tion, name of manufacturer or 
distributor, and key to source 
of information. Manufacturers' 
addresses appear in the regular 
alphabetic sequence. 160,000 
entries. Edited by Donna 
Wood. 1,000pp. in 2 vols. 
1982. $160.00/set. (SO) Also 
available: New Trade Names. 
1982 and 1983 supplements. 
$140.00/both. (SO) 

Trade Names Dictionary: 
Company Index 
3rd Edition 

Lists all 36,000 companies re- 
corded in TNQ-3, together with 
the trade names of their prod- 
ucts. 950pp. 1982 $185.00. 
(SO) 



Research Centers Directory 

7th Edition 

Contains 5,000 listings of university-related and other non- 
profit research groups throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
Edited by Robert C. Thomas. Indexes. 900pp. 1982. 
$170.00. (SO) Also available: New Research Centers: Sup- 
plements. Inter-edition subscription, $150.00 (SO) 

Government 

Research Centers Directory 

2nd Edition 

Fully describes 1,600 research and development facilities 
operated by or for the U.S. government. Edited by Anthony 
T. Kruzas and Kay Gill. Indexes. 425pp. 1982. $160.00. 
(SO) 

Statistics Sources 

7th Edition 

Designed to identify primary sources of statistical data, 
especially in American publications, of national rather than 
regional scope. The new edition contains over 22,000 cita- 
tions to sources of statistics on over 12,000 subjects. Edited 
by Paul Wasserman and Jacqueline O'Brien. 1,100pp. 1982. 
$120.00. (SO) 
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